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CHAPTER XII. 


‘WOUNDED LOVE WILL “TURN AND STING.” 


‘This man was true! He loved me night and day, 
And though I spurned at him, he loves me yet.” 


i irs next morning, when Ray saw Asenath on deck, he ventured 

to bow to her, although in considerable doubt as to how his 
greeting might be received. To his great relief she returned the 
salutation, very slightly and coldly, but still she did return it. The 
breeze had freshened during the night; the sky was cloudy, only 
here and there glints of blue peeped out between the clouds; the 
green waves were tipped with light crests of snow, and the vessel 
“rocked in the cradle of the deep” with a rhythmical motion 
that induced a restful mood amongst those of the passengers who 
were the poorest sailors. 

Asenath remained on deck; so did Ray. He pursued his 
yesterday’s tactics in keeping away from her for awhile; indeed, 
during all the early part of the day he let her alone, although he 
seldom went very far from the side of the deck where she was. 
Once he saw—and frowned in seeing—a man by her side, talking 
to her in evidently agreeable strain, a young man, too, and more- 
over a good-looking one. Ray chafed at this sight as he sat 
sulkily aloof, but the objectionable fellow-passenger fortunately 
did not manifest any exclusive devotion to Mrs. Fitzallan; he 
presently turned his attention to the other fair faces on board; a 
pair of pretty sisters caught his admiration, and he moved on to 
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fresh woods and pastures new. Not until late in the afternoon 
did Ray make up his mind to venture on addressing Asenath again. 
Then, seeing her sitting alone, and an unoccupied camp-stool near 
her, he approached and inquired very deferentially : 

‘May I not sit here for five minutes now ?” 

“If you wish it,” she replied frigidly, scarcely deigning to give 
him a glance. 

Even this grudging permission was almost more than he had 
dared to hope for; and perhaps indeed she might not have granted 
it if it had not been for his steady adherence to the policy of 
silence and distance during so many hours. He sat down by her 
and was silent for a minute, casting about in his mind for a safe 
and innocuous opening to conversation; then he embarked on 
mild and conciliatory remarks on the weather, and inquiries 
whether the change had affected her, whether she felt it chilly 
and would like another rug, &c. She only gave him monosyllabic 
answers; but he felt it was a distinct advance to be able to get 
into conversation with her at all. Presently, however, the con- 
straint of the atmosphere became very freezing. He broke a 
somewhat embarrassing silence, which had lasted long enough to 
be growing more and more difficult to break, by saying, in that 
abrupt way which thinly disguises hesitation : 

“ Am I—intruding? I don’t wish to force myself upon you. 
Will you please tell me when you wish me to leave you?” 

For the first time since he had been on board he saw her lips 
part in a faint smile; not in the disdainful curve of bitter irony, 
but in a real involuntary smile of amusement, though very slight 
and cold. Indeed, she was mildly and coolly amused by his 
appeal, as she reflected that she had certainly not shown such 
tender consideration of his feelings that he need ask her not to 
scruple to dismiss him. His humility touched her a little, because 
there was nothing in the least abject in it; it was straightforward 
and honest, and honesty can never be abject. 

‘Will you do whatever I wish, then?” she rejoined, coldly and 
severely still, but less antagonistically now than heretofore. 

‘“‘T will,” he answered earnestly. “Only try me! I will do 
anything you desire! I swear to you on my honour I would 
throw myself overboard if you told me to do it!” 

“That would be a brave way of getting out of a difficulty !” she 
said sardonically. Her thought as she said it was not quite literally 
translated in her words; what she was thinking was that if those 
brown eyes of his were not truthful, they ought to be, for if ever 
eyes had a straight, fearless, honest look, Ray Percival’s had. 
Unconsciously she dropped her haughty and repellant air as she 
looked him full in the face. 

“Do you not see now how wrongly you have acted towards 
me?” she said with severity and reproach still, but no longer with 
the scathing, galling scorn of yesterday. 
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“TI do see it,” he admitted. ‘“ What can I do?” he asked, not 
helplessly, but readily, ready to obey her least wish. 

“Nothing at present, that I can see,” she replied with a touch 
of bitterness. 

“Tam sorry,” he said. ** All I can say is that I never meant 
any offence to you. I have been wrong, I own, but it was a wrong 
of impulse, not of deliberate intent, and I am sorry—if you could 
know how sorry——” 

“TI know your being sorry cannot set the wrong right,” she 
rejoined; “cannot set you where you ought to be—back in 
England! ” 

“No, unless I swim there,” he said grimly, with a little bitter 
smile. 

She did not suggest that he should make the attempt to sur- 
pass Leander’s feat ; and there was a brief silence, during which 
two passengers who were tramping steadily round and round the 
deck approached and passed—tall and strongly-built men, both of 
them; the one with a commonplace and middle-class air, the 
other peculiar-looking and even picturesque, with an aquiline 
profile, a flowing, grizzled beard, long hair, a brigandish-looking 
slouch hat, and large restless black eyes that rolled wildly hither 
and thither as he walked. This gentleman was leaning on the arm 
of the other, and muttering unceasingly to himself, without ever 
a glance or a word to his companion, who paced stolidly by his side. 

‘* He’s mad, poor fellow,” Ray said in an undertone to Asenath 
as the pair went by. 

“So are some people who go about without keepers,” she 
rejoined severely. This remark, with its evidently intended 
reference to himself, recalled to Ray his grievance, which indeed 
lay so near his heart it did not need much to recall it. 

“You mean me,” he observed unnecessarily. ‘“ You—you 
would have hurt me less if the worst you accused me of had been 
madness! You don’t know how you—you stabbed me last night 
by what you said—the last words you said to me.” 

he Whatever they were,” she retorted, “you well deserved 
them!” 

“I deserved to be rebuked perhaps,” he replied hotly; “ but I 
did not deserve to be accused of—of what you seemed to suspect ” 
—he could allude no more nearly to the hateful insinuation that 
he had laid a deliberate design to compromise her. 

“TI can see no good to be gained by re-opening the discussion,” 
she said stiffly. Then she suddenly added with a flash of re- 
kindled anger, “The more I think of it, the more deeply I must 
resent your outrageous conduct!” 

“Don’t be too hard on me,” said Ray, stirred up to self-defence. 
“Haven’t you punished me enough ? ” : 

me _ o, I have not!” she replied resolutely. “Can words punish 
acts?” 
Z2 
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‘J don’t know,” he muttered moodily. “Ido know that I can 
bear no more, from even you.” 

No woman ever saw a man turn at bay, ready to break chain 
and defy her, without resorting to measures to bring him into 
subjection again, and the first measure generally assumes the 
form of a step in retreat from her dangerous position. Asenath 
saw as promptly as any of her sex that she must not drive Ray 
too far, if she wished to keep him within reach for further chastise- 
ment. 

“You do not ask yourself,” she said reproachfully still, but 
effecting a rapid descent from her lofty heights of resentment and 
rebuke, and meeting him fairly on level ground, “ what J have to 
bear—the thought of the possible misinterpretations and asper- 
sions to which you have exposed me, leaving me no power of 
explanation nor defence! Ask yourself how many people who 
heard of your following me in this manner to the other side of 
the world would believe that it was without consent or encourage- 
ment on my part? Iam willing to believe that you acted on 
impulse, without deliberate design to injure me—but do you not 
see that the result is just the same to me?” 

“I would rather cut my throat than be the cause of annoyance 
or trouble to you /” he replied, the blood surging in a wave of 
crimson up to his brow to the roots of his hair. “ But no shadow of 
such annoyance—such false, ridiculous, impossible misinterpreta- 
tion—shall come near you. I will take care of that!” 

‘‘ Such a misinterpretation, however false, is neither ridiculous 
nor impossible, as you must know,” she said. ‘ And how will you 
‘take care’ to prevent it ?” 

‘* No one knows that I am here,” he suggested. 

**And so you make me an accomplice in the secret of your 
crossing on this ship with me when you are supposed to be in 
Switzerland.” 

“Then tell the truth if you wish—and to whomsoever you 
wish,” he answered recklessly. Tell it or do not tell it ; do what 
you think best! Your word shall be my law; I will say—will 
swear to—whatever you desire.” 

“‘T suppose I ought to thank you,” she said with a curling lip. 
“‘ for your offer to perjure yourself for me! But do you think I 
can forgive your having placed me in a position which makes 
such an offer possible ? ” 

“I want to do all I can,” he replied with a downcast look, half 
sullen, half appealing. ‘“ My only anxiety is to obey your lightest 
word. You have time to think of what your wishes are. When 
you let me know, I will obey to the uttermost.” 

“Yes, I have time to think. Meanwhile, we have talked long 
enough. Will you please to leave me now?” 

“You have only to say the word,” he answered, and obeyed. 
But that evening he sought her again and asked if she would 
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not like to try a little walk. The vessel was rolling, but not so 
heavily as to prevent locomotion; the moon was rising brightly 
and shedding a flood of silver light on the waters. 

Asenath at first declined his invitation in coldly polite and 
conventional form, as there were other passengers seated near, 
whose attention she did not wish to attract by any excessive 
acerbity of demeanour. From the same motive, as he lingered 
by her side, she vouchsafed brief replies to the conciliatory 
observations he addressed to her, and presently she consented to 
change her mind and take a walk on deck in the moonlight. Ray 
was delighted at this access of amiability on her part, but ice-cold 
water was very soon dashed upon his delight. 

“T will take only just one turn,” she said coldly and resolutely, 
as they stepped out of hearing of the group they had left behind, 
“and that only because I have a word to say to you.” 

“ Yes ?” he rejoined, all eagerness to hear it. 

“It is only,” she continued, “that this word must be the last! 
I must ask you not to come near me, nor talk to me, nor take any 
notice of me whatever henceforth ! ” 

For she had begun to think seriously of the position, and the 
first result of her thinking was her perception that she had been 
unwise in letting herself drift into any conversation at all with 
Ray Percival—that even the administration of due reproaches and 
deserved rebukes must lead to a kind of appearance of intimacy. 
She had come to the conclusion that it must now be no question 
of friendly relations or inimical relations ; there must simply be 
no relations at all between them. A salutary decision for both 
their interests, no doubt, but it fell on Ray like a douche of iced 
water, and almost took away his breath. 

“You do not—you surely do not mean to forbid me to speak to 
you at all?” he protested. 

“You promised you would obey my wishes,” she replied. 

“Yes, I did, I will! but any stranger may speak to you. You 
cannot mean to treat me worse than any stranger? Let me be 
only as a fellow passenger who has never seen you before—who 
meets you on this voyage for the first time !—but who surely is 
not forbidden to speak—to utter a common remark, to you! I will 
say nothing that the merest stranger might not say.” 

“T should have the privilege of refusing a stranger’s acquaint- 
ance,” she retorted. “I know I cannot compel you to obey my 
desire. I have no power to prevent you from forcing yourself 
upon me. You have placed me in such a position that I cannot 
appeal to the captain’s protection against annoyance !” 

“That’s enough!” he interrupted in a deep, half-stifled voice. 
“No more—you’ve said enough! ” 

_He could hardly speak ; the passion of resentment almost choked 
him; he quivered from head to foot in such a storm of fury—the 
rage of love transformed in a flash to hate—as often turns a man 


. 
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into a murderer! At that moment he could have killed her! He 
ground his teeth; he felt fire mount to his brain, as if his brow 
would burst! but with a mighty effort he managed to command 
himself, and even, after a minute, to find breath to speak again: 

“You need dread no further persecution,” he said hoarsely, and 
turned with a quick and determined step away from her. 

The electric force of his suppressed passion had struck her into 
silence. A curious cold thrill fluttered her heart, that was more 
like fear than any feeling to which she was accustomed. She 
was in truth a little frightened at the storm she had raised; she 
began to think she had gone too far. 

Women love to exercise their power over men, as men love to 
subjugate or to slay the wild beasts of the field and forest. Just 
as there is a fierce pleasure in leaping on the untamed mustang, in 
breaking the furious, plunging creature in to the bridle—as the 
glorious moment of the boar-hunt is when the old tusker bursts 
through the bush, red fury in his small eyes, death in his savage 
gleaming tusks—so there is a native joy to woman in spurring, 
lashing, curbing and controlling the very force that may turn and 
destroy her; and so her moment of triumph is when she realizes 
the full peril threatening her in the power she has raised !—and 
realizes too that she can slip aside—evade—escape from it! 

But it is sometimes a dangerous triumph ! 

Asenath began to feel some misgivings as to the safety of 
driving Ray too far—-to remember that it is always much easier to 
evoke the evil genie out of the jar than to get him in and cork 
him down again. 

Presently, as she sat alone on the deck, the madman and his 
attendant passed her. The unfortunate man was leaning heavily 
and with dragging steps on his companion’s arm, and looking up 
at the moon, shaking his head and muttering : 


** Cold—cold—cold as death !” 


and he reiterated in a monotonous, moaning tone: 


‘¢ Death—death—deuth !” 


Asenath’s nerves must have been a little unstrung, for this gave 
her a cold and creepy, uncomfortable feeling ; she wished she were 
not alone! even Ray’s society would have been better than none! 
She agreed sincerely with a remark made by a lady who was sitting 
in the companion way as she passed in : 

“Doesn’t it make one feel creepy to hear that poor fellow 
mumbling to himself?” 

“ He ought to be kept shut up,” observed another. 

“It would be rather cruel to deprive him of fresh air and 
exercise,” suggested Asenath. “And he is quite harmless, they 

” ‘i 


say. 
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“Oh, of course they say so, but I am not quite so sure of it,” 
rejoined the first speaker. 

Asenath cast casual glances along the deck and into the saloon 
as she passed along, but she did not catch another glimpse of Ray 
Percival that evening, and she retired to her cabin with a disturbed 
and restless feeling, while he, sleepless with the bitter wrath of 
outraged love and wounded pride, was vowing never—never more 
to speak one word to her, nor even turn his eyes upon her face 
again! She should have no need to “appeal to the captain for 
protection from annoyance ”—he flushed and clenched his teeth as 
he repeated the words to himself—no chance ever again of reiter- 
ating her accusation against him—that he compromised her, forced 
himself upon her! She had taunted, tortured him enough to 
punish his offence fifty-fold, he told himself resentfully; never 
should she have the opportunity of upbraiding him again ! 

The third day out was gloomy, cold and sunless; a grey sky 
lowered over a grey sea; the white horses rode on the crests of the 
waves; the vessel rose and sank slowly with the great deep swell 
of the rolling forties. The rolling forties were not doing their 
worst ; but they were giving fair warning of what they could do if 
they were roused. 

Most of the passengers were miserable. Ray Percival, although 
a first-rate sailor, was no exception.to the general rule; even the 
worst sailors were scarcely more wretched than he, while Asenath, 
who kept fairly well in health, would have gladly changed places 
with the palest and haggardest of the invalided passengers whose ills 
at least were only those that the flesh, not the spirit, is heir to! 

The morning passed, and Ray never came near her. Now and 
then she caught a glimpse of him in the distance, and knew that 
he could not fail to see her too; once even he passed within a few 
yards of her chair; and although he never turned his eyes towards 
her she felt that he was aware of her presence; but he gave no 
sign. The long slow dreary day dragged on, and he never came 
near; he was on deck a good deal, and so was she, but he never 
once approached within speaking distance of her. 

The clouds did not lift; the sun did not show his face; the pas- 
sengers’ spirits drooped lower and lower as the grey sky seemed to 
brood down on the grey sea, and a drizzling rain began to fall. 
Asenath’s mood was quite in keeping with the general depression. 
She endeavoured to assure herself that she was well satistied with 
the success of her repulse of one whose unpardonable and outra- 
geous conduct merited no milder measures than those which she 
had dealt to him. 

She had successfully, triumphantly rid herself of him. It was 
well done; it was what she ought to have done before; she saw 
that now. But somehow the triumph seemed all turned “ashes to 
the taste ;” there was no satisfaction in the success. 

Asenath was accustomed to live her life to herself alone; but 
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seldom or never had the feeling of loneliness pressed upon her so 
heavily asnow. The more she surveyed the position of affairs the 
more it troubled her. She shrank from the prospect of telling her 
husband of Ray Percival’s following her to sea; yet she recoiled 
still more from the idea of concealing it. If Gervas Fitzallan had 
been another man, it would have been the easy, the natural, the 
only course, to confide in him, especially to Asenath, by nature 
honest and truthful, reserved but not secretive, hating dissimula- 
tion, and deeming prevarication as bad as falsehood. 

But Fitzallan’s was a character which even his wife did not 
thoroughly understand ; the unknown always inspires something 
of dread; and Asenath’s knowledge of her husband, so far as it 
went, disposed her to a certain undefinable fear of him—a fear 
which was rather instinctive than reasonable, as he had never 
shown her any unkindness. He had never manifested jealousy ; 
indeed he had always trusted Asenath as one as true, if as cold, as 
steel ; but she felt intuitively that if his jealousy should ever be 
roused, however wrongfully or mistakenly, she would have good 
cause for apprehension. Thus she was deeply troubled now by the 
position into which Ray Percival’s reckless passion had forced her ; 
and she felt it hard to bear her anxiety alone—to be debarred even 
from the small privilege of reproaching the cause of it. It might 
be but a slight satisfaction to visit her disquietude on him—to lash 
him with the scourge of bitter reproach—but still it was a little 
relief; and now by her own success in that last rebuff she had 
effectually deprived herself of that one poor satisfaction. That 
night every one retired early to rest, glad that the dreary Sunday 
was over; but the next day brought no great improvement in the 
weather; few people ventured on deck, and even Asenath did not 
get out of her cabin till late. The day passed, and she heard 
nothing, saw nothing of Ray. In the evening the wind and rain 
abated; the motion of the vessel was quieter ; a feeble moon was 
endeavouring to peep between the clouds ; and some of the passen- 
gers proposed cheering themselves and their neighbours by a little 
music in the saloon. It looked more cheerful there than outside ; 
the lamps were lighted, the damp drizzle and darkness shut out. 
The sound of music soon drew an audience; the saloon quickly 
filled, as even the sea-sick people crept in languidly to listen. 
After a soprano lady and a meek young man with a feeble tenor 
had sung, somebody asked Mrs. Fitzallan to favour them. As she 
went to the piano she caught a passing glimpse of a figure that 
looked like Ray Percival’s, amongst a little group of listeners who 
were standing round the open door; and some impulse moved her 
to choose out of her répertoire what Rhoda called the “ Robin 
Song.” As her clear voice rang out the sparkling opening notes: 


‘ Have you trimmed your coat this morning, 
My Robin over the street ?” 
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Ray almost started as he looked up. Quickly, as a flash, it bore 
him back in spirit to his home, a thousand miles and more away— 
the sweet home of love and peace. He saw her, Asenath, there 
amongst his own people, as but a few weeks ago he had seen her, 
looking up from the piano to smile at him with calm, friendly 
eyes. Now, although half a dozen steps would have taken him to 
her side, she seemed further from him than if the ocean had rolled 
between them ! 

He little thought that in spirit she too had fled back over those 
thousand miles of sea—she, too, was there in that rose-shaded, 
flower-fragrant drawing-room, in the calm of the summer evening. 


“0, Robin, strive, 
If yet alive, 
To cry him mercy, too, 
And peace for me and you, Robin, 
Deux enfants perdus !” 


What mercy had she had on him? What peace was for him? 
Yet, as he listened, the bitterness at his heart suddenly and 
strangely softened into an anguish of tenderness and yearning and 
regret; then the violent wrath of love again swept back on him 
like a flood, and surged over those softer feelings. He hated her 
for the sweet voice that had stabbed him with cruel taunts—for 
the soft thrilling tones that turned to ice and steel for him. 


“The day is past; 
The die is cast ; 
Love perished where it grew!” 


In an access of indignant passion and pain he told himself that 
that last line was true! but told the lie in vain. Love had not 
perished! Wounded, but not weakened, it waxed to renewed 
strength. And well for him, indeed, would it have been had the 
day been past on whose very dawn the lurid storm-clouds lowered ! 

Presently, glancing round, he saw at his elbow the two figures 
now familiar to all on board—the insane passenger, Mr. Stapleton, 
and his attendant, the former listening intently to the song, and 
for once not murmuring to himself according to his habit. Ray 
had seldom stood so close to the unfortunate man; and looking at 
him now he was unpleasantly struck by the expression of his eyes. 
When the song was over, the attendant led his charge away. 

“ Poor fellow! ” remarked one of the other passengers who stood 
by; “ that’s a sad sight to see, sir, isn’t it ?” 

“Sad, indeed,” Ray assented. 

“The wreck of a fine intellectual mind!” the other added. “TI 
was talking to the keeper, and he tells me the poor fellow was a 
man of great talent and high education.” 

“ How does the voyage affect him?” asked Ray. “Is he any 
the better for it ?” :; 
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“Well, it seems to me,” lowering his voice to a confidential tone, 
“by what Jackson, the keeper, tells me, that he is rather the 
worse—but Jackson says he is always excited about the full of the 
moon. He is pretty quiet today, and I think he enjoyed the 
music—you could see how intently he was listening.” 

“Yes,” Ray agreed. “There’s a look about his eyes I don’t 
quite like,” he added, as much to himself as to his companion, who 
replied with a reassuring air of superior knowledge : 

“Oh, he’s all right and harmless enough, poor fellow! only now 
and then he goes off and raves about religion, sometimes dresses 
up an altar and says he’s the High Priest!” 

Ray lingered about the door of the saloon until the impromptu 
concert was over. He adhered resolutely, in spite of sundry sharp 
twinges of temptation, to the course of conduct he had marked out 
for himself, and neither went in to the saloon nor waited on the 
threshold to see Asenath as she passed out, but ascended to the 
deck and had a solitary smoke, after which he retired to his cabin. 
Most of the passengers had also retired; the saloon was empty, 
the companion-way deserted; he had left two or three people still 
up on deck, and amongst them, although he did not know it, was 
Asenath, who had gone up for a breath of fresh air before seeking 
her night’s rest. 

Ray had been fortunate enough to secure a cabin to himself, as 
the steamer was not overcrowded, so he had no room-mate to 
intrude on his privacy. 

He was in no hurry for sleep; indeed, for the last few nights 
sleep had only visited him by fits and snatches. He sat thinking 
—or rather letting his troubled thoughts come and go, sweeping 
like dark, hurrying storm-clouds through his mind—for some 
minutes; then he was just reflecting that, sleep or no sleep, he 
might as well lie down as sit up, when the silence—hitherto only 
broken by the thud of the engines and creek of straining timbers 
—was suddenly and startlingly shattered by a woman’s shriek—a 
wild scream for help. 

Ray leapt to his feet as if he had been shot. The blood curdled 
ice-cold about his heart; for that cry was in Asenath’s voice, and 
he knew her well enough to know that nothing but mortal danger 
would wring such a shriek for help from her lips. 

Quick as lightning, even as he threw himself out of his cabin, 
his imagination had pictured the worst; he knew what had 
happened; he felt in a flash as if he should have foreseen this 
horror all along! He knew—knew before he saw it—that the 
lunatic had broken into frenzy and had attacked her. His brain 
reeled, his pulse stood still, as he saw her struggling to free herself 
from the madman’s arm, which held her as if in a vice —saw the 
gleam of a knife flash in the air—saw in the man’s eyes that look 
which once seen can never be forgotten, the unhuman glare of 
homicidal mania ! 
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As the unfortunate Stapleton had sprung upon her and raised 
the knife, she had caught with both hands at his lifted arm 
and so for the moment averted the blow. Her slender hands 
were still clutching his wrist with the force of desperation ; but it 
was clear, as she bent like a willow in his grasp, that her woman’s 
feeble strength would not hold out for half a minute against his. 
But in the instant that Ray saw her horrible peril, he sprang to 
save her. The madman was facing him, and there was neither 
room in the narrow passage, nor a second of time to spare, to make 
a rush round so as to seize and disarm him from behind. With 
one tiger leap Ray hurled himself between Asenath and her 
assailant. Neither he nor she could ever tell how it was that he 
fairly tore her from Stapleton’s grasp; only he felt that “his 
strength was as the strength of ten” as he wrested her away, and 
grappled with the hand that held the knife. 

It was a thing like a wild-beast, not a human being, with which 
he closed in a life-and-death struggle. Ray was young and strong ; 
but his opponent had the fearful strength of frenzy, and was 
possessed solely by the mad craving to kill. He did not strive to 
free himself from Ray; he only sought to stab—to kill him. And 
the man who only struggled to master and disarm his opponent, 
was ill-matched against the creature, no longer human, whose 
whole being was but one wild, savage blood-thirst and rage to 
slay. 

This had all passed in a moment; but Ray felt, even as he 
wrenched the armed hand aside and evaded one blow, that if help 
did not come in another moment, it was a toss-up whether it 
would not come too late for him/ And in that moment help was 
coming. Asenath’s scream and the sound of scuffling had raised 
thealarm. Already men were running tothe spot; terrified women 
were shrieking hysterically at their cabin doors ; one holding back 
her husband, who proposed to rush to the rescue. Asenath had 
not fled when she was released; she stood there still without a 
word, without a cry, as if paralyzed, looking on at the two men 
who were locked and entangled in so close a grapple it seemed but 
one struggling mass that swayed to and fro. 

The keeper rushed upon the scene, but before he could reach 
the spot the knife in Stapleton’s hand was crimsoned, and Ray’s 
strength was failing fast; his breath came in quick heavy gasps; 
but he held on with a grip like a bull-dog’s, closed fast and tight 
in the struggle, until the keeper seized and mastered the lunatic’s 
right hand. Then, while two other men hurried to the keeper’s 
assistance, Ray’s strained muscles suddenly lost their force; he 
staggered back and leant against the wall for support, a stream 
of blood trickling fast over his shoulder and breast. 

“You are hurt ?” said Asenath in a low breathless cry. 

“Not much,” he replied panting. With an instinctive gesture, 
he stretched his arm out as if to interpose a barrier between her 
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and the desperate scuffle which was going on; three to one! but 
the: madman’s furious force was almost a match for the united 
strength of the three ; and in the struggle he was dragging them 
towards Ray and Asenath. 

“Too close—keep back—keep away,” Ray warned her in broken 
gasps. He caught her arm as if to lead or push her on; but 
suddenly his hand relaxed its hold; he reeled, and went down 
with a crash on the floor at her feet. She knelt beside him and 
tried to raise him ; a cold shudder of sickening terror shook her as 
his head sank back lifelessly over her arm, and she felt her hand 
red-wet with the blood that was welling faster and faster—she could 
not see for that crimson flow where was the wound from which it 
gushed. 

“‘ Where is the doctor ?” she exclaimed. 

‘“ Here!” came the prompt answer, as the ship’s surgeon hurried 
to her side. 

The three men, now aided by a fourth, had mastered the unfor- 
tunate Stapleton, had got the knife from him, pinioned him, and 
were dragging him away, while he foamed at the mouth and 
gnashed his teeth like a wild-beast foiled of his prey. And now 
the crowd who had hitherto kept at asafe distance, came swarming 
round. 

‘“‘Stand clear! let him have air!” ordered the doctor, bending 
down close over Ray to examine the wound, and cutting the cloth- 
ing away from it with his penknife. 

“Is it dangerous ?” asked Asenath, still kneeling by his side. 

“ Humph—can’t be quite sure yet. We had better get him to 
his cabin and I’ll attend to it there.” 

Willing hands helped to convey the wounded man to his room ; 
an eager group hung about in the passage outside. Two or three 
women were crying, one sobbing as hysterically as if she had a deep 
personal interest in the affair. Asenath, although very pale, was 
the most self-possessed and collected of them all. Some, having 
let off the steam of their first excitement, drifted away without 
waiting for the doctor’s report’; others remained, telling and 
re-telling the tale, of which already various versions were started. 
Few who had not witnessed the whole scene, realized Asenath’s 
part in it; when she was identified as the heroine of the occasion 
she was surrounded with questions and sympathy and offers of 
restoratives. She was quiet and monosyllabic; all her soul was 
concentrated in sickening suspense, as she waited to know whether 
he who had snatched her from the very jaws of death had saved 
her life at the cost of his own. For he had looked so ghastly pale 
as he lay insensible, as if it was indeed his life-blood that was 
ebbing away ! 

When at last the doctor came out of the cabin, her lips quivered 
so that she had some difficulty in controlling her voice as she made 
her inquiries. 
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“He'll do,” said the surgeon cheerfully; he was a young and 
enthusiastic practitioner and quite enjoyed the case. ‘“There’s an 
ugly gash right across the shoulder—laid bare the collar-bone—but 
a clean cut,” he added, as if he rather relished descanting upon it ; 
“and there’s a small incised wound where the fellow tried to stab 
him and the knife glanced off the breast-bone. He’s lost a good 
deal of blood, and that and the shock have exhausted him consider- 
ably ; but he has come off uncommonly well: if the knife had gone 
half-an-inch further, it would have been all up with him; he must 
have bled to death. He wanted to know how yow were, Mrs. 
Fitzallan ; and I told him you were all right. How are you feeling 
now? Any the worse for the fright ?” 

‘None the worse, thank you. Of course it gave me a turn for 
the moment,” she replied with her usual calmness. 

“Of course. You have good nerve, Mrs. Fitzallan,” he observed 
with a touch of semi-professional admiration in his tone. “ Half 
the other women on this ship would have been in howling hysterics 
all night if they had been in your place.” 

“Tam not very hysterical,” said Asenath with a faint smile. 
But when she was safely shut in her cabin that night, secure in her 
seclusion, she broke down and cried as she had never cried before 
in all her life. She stifled her sobs and wept silently, so that no 
sound should betray her; but the tears poured like rain down her 
face, and she trembled from head to foot in a storm of emotion. 

“ What has come to me?” she asked herself when the passion 
of tears began to calm down. “I always had such steady nerve. 
Ihave often seen people hurt and wounded—I never felt that cold 
sick shudder at the sight of blood before. But—it never before 
was shed for me! He might have been killed. I thought he was 
killed, there before my eyes. And I have been very hard on him,” 
and at this thought she broke down again, and buried her face in 
the pillow to smother her sobs. 


CHAPTER XIII 


FORGIVEN. 


‘That only touch—that feeling only, 
Enough we found! we found too much! 
For the unlit shrine is hardly lonely, 
As that the old fire forgets to touch! 


‘“‘ Ana, Mrs. Fitzallan !” exclaimed the captain, hailing her jovially 
as she came on deck the next day ; “ good morning! I’m glad to 
see you looking: quite yourself again. Why, you're the heroine of 
the day! Here’s the doctor just been singing your praises—says 
he wishes all his patients were like you.” 
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“But all the same I am very glad that Mrs. Fitzallan has 
escaped being a patient to-day,” said the doctor smiling. 

“ Thanks to Mr. Percival, wasn’t it?” observed the blunt cap- 
tain, whose way was to speak out his mind. 

“It was, indeed,” replied Asenath. ‘Tell me, doctor, how is 
he to-day ?” 

“Going on all right. He must keep quiet, and lie as still as 
possible ; but he won’t stay in his berth; so the captain has very 
kindly taken him to his own room.” 

‘‘ Where he can lie on the sofa, and it’s airy and comfortable. 
He’s been asking for you, Mrs. Fitzallan,” added the captain, “and 
perhaps you'd like to go in and see him, and sit with him a little 
while, and cheer him up, and keep him quiet ?” 

“Certainly I will,” she assented with placid readiness. “Am I to 
let him talk, doctor ? ” 

“Tf he likes.” 

“Indeed you may depend on it, he will if he likes,” laughed the 
captain. 

“So long as he doesn’t get excited,” added the doctor. 

“ And how is that unfortunate—Mr. Stapleton?” asked Mrs. 
Fitzallan, who did not intend to hurry to Mr. Percival’s side too 
speedily. She paled a little as she half-reluctantly uttered the 
name of the unhappy and irresponsible creature who had so nearly 
been her murderer, or Ray’s. 

“In a strait jacket; raving! You needn’t have any fear, Mrs. 
Fitzallan—there’s no more danger from him; he’s shut up under 
strict watch and ward! That fellow Jackson ought never to have 
left him for a moment!” the captain’s genial face darkened. “ It’s 
a disgrace, an outrage, that such a thing should have been allowed 
to happen. It seems he managed to get Jackson out of the way on 
an errand—with the cunning of madness. Jackson says he’s never 
broken out as badly as this before since he’s had charge of him. 
He’s under the delusion now that he’s the High Priest, and must 
sacrifice a human victim on the altar—that was his idea last 
night; and he’s still raving about it to-day !” 

‘“‘ He very nearly had two victims,” said Asenath gravely. 

After a few minutes’ more conversation she observed, “ Well, I 
think I may as well go and see how Mr. Percival is getting on 
now,” and the captain and the doctor escorted her to the captain’s 
room, which was indeed an airy and comfortable little apartment 
on deck, well furnished and with two good-sized windows. Here 
on a sofa Ray was lying, covered up with a striped blanket. He did 
not look very ill, for his face was a little flushed and his dark eyes 
looked large and bright. 

‘Here’s Mrs. Fitzallan come to see you,” the captain announced 
in his big jovial voice. The flush deepened on Ray’s cheek, and a 
light of pleasure leapt in his eyes. 

It is very good of her,” he said gratefully. 
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“ Are you better?” she asked gently, taking his hand, which 
closed on hers eagerly and held it so fast she could not disengage 
it without betraying an effort. 

“‘ Yes—much better.” 

“‘ Getting better,” the doctor corrected him. ‘“ Now, Mrs. Fitz- 
allan, here’s the captain’s own comfortable chair; and if you like 
to sit with my patient a little while, I give my consent—only don’t 
let him talk too much.” 

Then the captain and. the doctor departed, to Ray’s infinite 
delight, leaving him alone with Asenath. 

There was a moment’s silence; he had released her hand 
directly he felt it seeking to slip out of his. She was looking at 
him with a gentle serious kindness—calmly still, but not coldly 
now. 

“‘It was good of you to come,” he repeated. 

“‘T was anxious to see for myself how you are,” she said. 

She wanted tothank him for the life she owed to him, but words 
seemed so poor and tame; and it was generally hard for Asenath, 
except under stress of great excitement, to express her feelings in 
words. She only asked him in a still kinder and gentler tone: 
“ Are you in any pain ?” 

“‘ No—not unless I move, and nothing to speak of then. But 
you—are you well? are you not suffering from the shock of last 
night ?” 

“No, I am quite well,” she replied. 

With an involuntary unconscious gesture of tender solicitude, he 
had stretched his hand towards her in his anxious inquiry; and 
with an equally involuntary revolt against herown apparent coolness 
—a reactionary impulse against the impassiveness which so ill 
translated her real feelings of gratitude—she laid her fingers 
lightly on his. 

“ You are a little feverish,” she said softly. 

“IT suppose I am,” he admitted; “at least I was,in the small 
hours this morning.” 

“Could you not sleep?” she asked in the same sympathetic 
tone. 

“No—I kept thinking of—all sorts of things.” Drawn on 
by her gentle kindness to speak out his thoughts, he added, “I 
was wondering—if that fellow had dug his knife in half an inch 
deeper—who would have told the mater? my mother, you know. 
I’m afraid she’d take it badly if anything happened to me.” 

“Yes; she idolizes you, one can see that,” said Asenath a little 
sadly. No one idolized her; and these Percivals, with their warm 
and demonstrative affections, always made her feel a thrill of half- 
envious sadness. 

“TI wish I was better worth it,” said Ray simply. ‘ Yow have 
—_ me feel a worthless, good-for-nothing sort of fellow alto- 
gether.” 
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‘“‘T did not mean to be too hard upon you,” she said. 

“I deserved it,” he rejoined, ready enough to reproach himself 
when she did not. 

“Yes,” she assented quietly, “you did; but ” The soft 
lingering last syllable was eloquent. 

“ But you—you speak as if you’d forgiven me now ?” 

“‘It would be rather curious if I had not,” she replied with a 
singular smile on her lips, “considering that but for you there 
would be no me here to forgive you. I am afraid,” she added 
slowly and with an effort, “you must think me cold—hard— 
ungrateful——” 

“JT think you are an angel,” he said, carrying her hand to his 
lips and kissing it with a passionate yet reverent tenderness she 
could not resent. She drew it away, but not angrily. 

“You do forgive me—all?” he entreated, clinging to the cool 
white fingers as they slid from his, yet not trying to detain them 
against her will. 

‘We will let bygones be bygones,” she answered. ‘ At least, 
until 2 

“Until,” he said, “until when? You are not going to retract 
your pardon —to put me on the rack again ?” 

‘“T have said,” she rejoined slowly and steadfastly, “let bygones 
rest—for the present. Before the voyage is over, I shall be 
compelled to refer, once more and only once, to a painful 
subject ; but we will not allude to it now. Let there be peace 
between us.” 

‘“‘ May it never be broken again!” he said earnestly. It never 
shall be by any fault of mine.” 

“Do not protest too much,” she replied with her sweet subtle 
smile. 

He smiled too, a happy, lingering smile, as his eyes dwelt on 
her face. Just at that moment it seemed to him that Asenath’s 
forgiveness—Asenath’s presence there alone by his side—Asenath’s 
smile and her gentle sympathy— made up the sum of all he could 
desire. This was pure happiness—happiness enough even to com- 
pensate him for the past few days. But this contented mood 
might possibly last about half-an-hour, before inevitably breaking 
up in the restless fever of unsatisfied love. 

Asenath did not intend to let the conversation continue in too 
personal a strain; so she tried to turn it into a safer channel by 
remarking what a comfortable room the captain had, and how kind 
and hearty and good the captain was; but somehow from the 
captain’s cabin and the captain’s virtues they came round, by 
natural way of the captain’s orders as to the strict confinement of 
the unhappy maniac, to some allusion to the event of the previous 
night. 

fe May I ask you—how was it ? how did it happen? or would it 
upset you to tell me ?” he said. 
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“T was going along the passage towards my room when he 
sprang out upon me suddenly, like a wild beast. It was all as 
quick as a flash. I remember catching at his hand to keep the 
knife away. But I knewI had nochance against him. I thought 
it was all over with me—when you—came! ” 

Ray shuddered and turned white at the mere recollection. 

‘It was too horrible!” he said. ‘I would not for all the world 
go through that moment again—when I saw you—and was afraid 
1 might be too late.” 

The memory of that terrible minute turned her pale too. 

“We must not talk of it,” he added with quick sympathetic 
perception ; “ don’t think of it any more. Thank Heaven! you are 
all right, and so am I.” 

But Asenath was for the moment living that horror over again, 
and her ordinary cool self-control was a little shaken. 

“TI thought he would kill you,” she said involuntarily. 

“And did you care?” he exclaimed with a flush of passionate 
eagerness mounting to his brow. 

She shrank back into the shelter of her habitual reserve with 
an instinct of alarm, too vague for her to be sure whether she was 
afraid of herself or of him. 

“TI have heard of Spanish women enjoying bull-fights,” she 
replied quietly ; “ but I don’t think as a rule that women of my 
race find it an agreeable experience to see—any one—killed— 
before their eyes.” 

“ Of course; I understand,” he said with a gloomy reaction. 
“It would have been just the same if it had been any one else. It 
was only disagreeable to your nerves to see it.” 

‘*My nerves are not generally very obtrusive,” she answered 
coldly. Then she added with her best impersonal air, as nurse 
addressing patient : 

“The doctor said you were not to talk too much. You have 
been talking quite enough. I will leave you now, and you had 
better try to get a little sleep.” 

‘No, no; don’t go,” he pleaded eagerly as she rose. “I don’t 
want to sleep; I couldn’t sleep. Do, do stay.” 

‘ He sprang up from his pillows, and put out his hand to detain 
er. 

Now really you are a very naughty boy,” she said in the tone 
maternal, three quarters earnest and one part playful. ‘“ Were 
you not told to lie quiet? You must not move, or that wound 
might break out bleeding again. If you wish me to stay with you 
a little longer—well, it depends on yourself.” 

“Then you will stay,” he rejoined. “I won’t say anything 
more that you need mind; I won’t indeed!” He added as she re- 
turned to her seat, “I could tell you nothing that you don’t 
know,” and his eyes pointed the words, which, however, she calmly 


ignored. 
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“I admire such unusual modesty in one of your noble 
sex,” she observed, seeking a light and bantering tone as a 
refuge from personality. “You give me credit for greater 
knowledge than I possess. I am not a walking cyclopedia, 
and I dare say you could impart a good deal of information 
to me.” 

She was determined to keep in shallow waters now, and she 
worked steadily, pursuing a beaver-like course, building up 
barriers across the stream, piling obstacles in the way of the 
conversation’s flowing back into the deep and dangerous channel 
of serious personality. 

Whether she would have succeeded for very long is open to 
question. Anyhow she was successful in keeping the safe smooth 
shallows until the door swung open as if by a gust of strong wind, 
and the captain’s burly form filled the doorway, and his voice the 
room, as he hailed them with an inquiry as to how the nurse and 
patient were getting along, demanding of Mrs. Fitzallan: “ Is he 
a very troublesome boy?” and of Mr. Percival, “ Has she kept a 
tight hand on you, and made you swallow all kinds of messes, as 
women always do?” 

That Tuesday Ray wished that the voyage were a longer one ; 
wished it were not the narrowest part of the Atlantic they were 
crossing ; reflected with regret that they were due in Quebec at the 
end of the week. Asenath came to him, sat by him, talked to 
him in soft and friendly tones. Others of his fellow-passengers 
also came to inquire after him, and were very attentive, and 
indeed made rather a hero of him. That was not unpleasant ; 
but the happiness was in Asenath’s kindly smile, in the gentle 
light of her clear eyes. He was at peace with her—forgiven, and 
life for him stood still that day. He did not look forward toa 
morrow ; he saw no future; he wrapt himself in the present. The 
past and the future, and all beyond and beside this day, the world 
they had left behind, the world for which their sails were set—all 
were to him as if blotted out. 

They were friends once more, he and Asenath—that was all 
his thought; and he was careful to hold himself in strict 
command, and not by any rash word, or even betraying look, 
to startle her back into her cold reserve; and all was peace 
that day. 

The next day was not quite so pleasant, for during the night 
they had run into rougher weather, and in the morning it was, as 
even the captain admitted, “a bit squally.” The clouds lowered 
darker and heavier, the wind and waves rose higher and higher as 
the hours wore on. Ray had hardly slept all night for the rolling 
of the vessel, which rendered lying still in one position impossible, 
while the perpetual motion chafed and irritated the wound in his 
shoulder, and gave him a great deal of pain. He felt much worse 
on rising, and was barely able to get up to the deck-room, which 
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the captain had again kindly placed at his disposal for the day. 
The doctor was against Mr. Percival’s leaving his berth at all, and 
indeed Ray was almost too ill to move ; but he wanted to be within 
reach of Asenath. She came to see him as before; but the day 
was so rough and gloomy, and he was so evidently worse, that it 
cast a cloud over them both. Still he found it sweet to have her 
sitting beside him, to meet her eyes bent kindly and anxiously on 
his face. He did not mind the throbbing pain and feverish weak- 
ness while she was by his side. The vessel was rolling so heavily 
that every now and then he had to clutch the sides of the sofa to 
save himself from being thrown on the floor, while Asenath had to 
hold on to the window-sill to keep herself and her chair from 
being shot across the room. 

Late in the day the captain came and recommended that Mr. 
Percival should go downstairs to his own cabin, as the waves were 
breaking over the deck and he would probably feel the motion less 
below. Ray consented the more readily because Asenath had already 
gone down, and thus he had no motive for remaining upstairs. 
The doctor insisted on his getting straight into his berth, and told 
him to try and sleep. But this was much more easily said than 
done. Between the rolling of the vessel and physical discomfort 
and mental disturbance, his brain quickened, and excited by his 
bodily condition, he lay wakeful, restless, tossing and turning, a 
prey to troubled thought. And so the dreary evening wore away 
and the dark and stormy night closed in and dragged on tediously ; 
and at last Ray dropped into an uneasy doze from pure exhaustion, 
but soon awoke again. 

In the dead of the night he was lying listening to the creak and 
groan of the straining timbers, the heavy wash of the waves, the 
thud of the engines, when he was startled by a tremendous crash, 
beneath which the great ship shuddered like a living creature shot. 
Then there was a rattling and clattering noise—it sounded to his 
feverish fancy as if a thousand fiends were clanking their chains 
- “io the vibrations of the engines stopped—stopped 

ead. 

There was something awful in the sudden cessation of the throb 
and pulse of the vessel, which but now had seemed a living thing, 
her iron heart beating firm and true as the vital power within her 
sped her on her steady course through the shocks of the assailing 
billows. She lay now like the same creature slain, rolling helpless, 
lifeless, a dead weight on the waves. 

It was pitch dark ; he could see nothing, not even the pale gleam 
of the porthole. He heard the cries of frightened women, a 
hubbub of shouts, questions and commands; then the thunder of 
water sweeping overhead as a great sea burst upon the decks, 
beneath which the whole vessel shook and reeled. 

Something had happened ; something serious; the crash, the 
stopping engines, the thunder above! Ray flung himself out of 
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his berth, groped for his clothes, hurried them on, and felt for the 
door in the black darkness that seemed to wrap close round him 
like a pall. 

He could not find the door-latch; and as he groped for it, a 
deadly faintness and dizziness came over him. The exertion had 
caused the unhealed wounds to break out bleeding again ; he felt 
the warm gush trickling down his breast ; the momentary strength 
restored to him by sudden excitement failed as suddenly. He 
staggered, catching the wall to support himself, and gasping for 
breath. His head swam and whirled. Where was the door? the 
handle? Was he shut in here to die inatrap? He tried to call 
out for some one to open the door, but voice and breath failed him ; 
the vessel was heeling over to one side so that he lost his footing, 
felt himself falling—falling ; his head struck violently against some 
sharp corner, and he rolled on to the floor stunned and, for a few 
minutes, unconscious. 

The next thing of which he was sensible was that some one was 
trying to lift him up, calling him by name—by the name he had 
not heard since he left his home: 

‘*‘ Ray—Ray! come, rouse yourself!” 

Then a magnetic consciousness ran through him like an electric 
shock ; he knew who was kneeling by him in the thick darkness, 
on whose arm his head rested, whose dear voice was calling him by 
the name he had never dared to hope to hear from her lips; and 
even in that moment of unknown peril the consciousness vibrated 
through every nerve with a rapturous thrill. 

“You? is it you?” he gasped. “ What—what has hap- 

ened ?” ° 

“T knocked,” she replied in hurried, broken accents; ‘ you 
did not answer, so I came in to fetch you. There is some 
accident to the ship—I don’t know what it is. Can you get 
on deck ?” 

“Yes, yes,” he said, and with a desperate effort struggled to his 
feet, clutching the sofa and the wall to avoid resting his weight on 
her as she helped him to rise. Her presence was like an elixir of 
new strength to him; he fought down the faintness and giddiness 
that almost disabled him, and they made their way out into the 
passage, along which other alarmed passengers were swarming. 
The lamps out, only one feeble light was flickering near the foot 
of the stairs; they could barely distinguish the dusky figures 
moving, hurrying around them, whose voices they heard raised in 
a confusion of excited inquiries—* Is it a collision ?” “ An explo- 
sion ?” “ What is it?” 

So heavy was the rolling of the vessel as she swung lifelessly in 
‘the trough of the waves that they had to lean against the wall 
and to cling to each other for mutual support. They managed to 
get as far as the foot of the companion-way ; and there,: just as 
Ray put his hand on the balustrade, his foot on the first’ stair, a 
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huge wave broke and burst like thunder on the deck and rushed 
down the staircase. They saw in the dusky half-light the pale 
flash of water—huge and spectral it looked—and all the weight of 
the roaring wave leapt upon them and drenched them and swept 
them staggering backwards. The last flicker of the swinging lamp 
went out; the shrieks of terrified women rose above the roar of 
the water. : 

Ray had his arm round Asenath to help her up the stairs, and 
as the sea dashed upon their faces, took away their breath, blinded 
them, deafened them, and hurled them back against the wall—aad 
the vessel, reeling under the shock, lay over on her beam-ends till it 
seemed impossible she could ever right again—they both thought 
their last hour had come! And in that moment, when it seemed 
to them that the supreme crisis was upon them and the die was cast 
for life or death, he caught her closer and pressed her to his heart, 
with the one thought, that if they must indeed die now, at least 
they would die together ; he would hold her fast until the end, in 
an embrace that would never relax while a throb of life was in him! 
And in that moment she clung to him and her head drooped on his 
breast. 

It was not so much to him individually as to the nearest, the 
only near human love, she clung. For if this were death, it 
would be horrible to drown glone, and she sank by blind 
instinct into the arms that would clasp her close in death 
itself. 

But not for these two were death and peace allotted yet. 
Through the darkness, as the falling water washed round their 
feet, but left them free to breathe and live, and through the 
frightened cries and sobs of women, they heard a strong, confident. 
voice proclaiming : 

“Come, come, quiet here! She’s not going down. The 
‘ Sicilian’s’ weathered worse nights than this. It’s a nasty night, 
and she’s shipped a pretty heavy sea, and some fool’s opened the 
door and let the water down, and that’s all. Now,.ladies, there’s 
no good to be done by crying. There’s no need for alarm. I’ve 
been through many a worse night than this. Now let’s have a 
little light and stop this hullabaloo.” 

Before the cheery voice had finished speaking, Asenath had 
broken from Ray’s arms and slipped away from his side. The 
vessel, which had heeled over until her gunwale dipped under 
water, now slowly righted ; somebody re-lit the lamp, and in its 
feeble flicker Ray saw Asenath a few steps off, leaning against the 
wall, with her hands up to her brow clearing from her eyes the wet 
and loosened hair, which streamed over her face like a dripping 
veil, The doctor came upon the scene just then, dropping 
encouraging and soothing words as he passed from group to 
group: 

“Don’t cry, Mrs. O’Brien; don’t be frightened. What, Mr. 
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Williamson, your wife in hysterics, eh? Mrs. Fitzallan, yow’re 
all right? Keep a level head on your shoulders, as usual. Now, 
Mr. Percival, you’d better go back to your room. Why, this gash 
has broken out bleeding again, I see. Come, it’s no use your 
keeping about ; there’s no need to sit up.” 

“What is the matter in the engine-room ? ” asked Ray. 

‘A break in the machinery. The engineers are down now 
insp2cting it ; they’ll set it right as soon as possible.” 

When Ray looked round again for Asenath she had vanished. 
As soon as she realized there was no present danger, she had 
slipped quickly away. In the dim light and the confusion and 
crowd he could not see where she was; he only saw that she was 
gone. 


Daylight came, and matters looked less gloomy, inasmuch as 
the sea was not running quite so high, the motion was a trifle less 
violent, and although the machinery was still silent and the vessel 
rolled like a dead log on the waves, the report was that the accident 
was not a serious one, and the engineers were set to work repairing 
the damage. 

The first cold, pale sunbeams which stole through the portholes 
into the saloon threw a light on a number of chilly and disconsolate- 
looking people, huddled about in more or less dishevelled groups, 
some silent, some dozing, some relating their former adventures 
by flood and field. A few had felt sufficiently reassured to return 
to their berths, but the majority, seeking companionship in 
adversity, had gathered together either in the little so-called “ladies’ 
boudoir” or in the saloon, where the stewards had by this time 
mopped up the water from the floor. Among the silent and 
shivering ones in the saloon was Ray Percival, but not Mrs. 
Fitzallan ; of her he had not caught a glimpse since she slipped 
from his side when it was announced that there was no cause for 
fear. The daylight was streaming in broad and bright before he 
saw her again. She came to the door of the saloon and cast a 
glance round, and her eyes fell on Ray. If he had been looking 
fairly well she would probably not have gone near him, but in 
truth he presented just then rather a haggard and miserable 
aspect ; he was white and worn as if from weeks of illness, and 
shaken by violent fits of shivering, in spite of being huddled up 
under a rug. And then as he caught sight of her his eyes lit 
up with such a gleam of pleasure, that her heart smote her it 
would be too cruel to pass on and turn away from him without 
a word. 

“Where have you been all this time?” he asked as she came to 
his side, and an unconscious touch of reproach as wellas of anxiety 
betrayed itself in his tone. 

“‘ Subduing Mrs. Williamson’s hysterics; sitting with poor little 
Mrs. O'Brien ; comforting the Danvers girls.” 
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“It has seemed such a long time, and I have wanted so much 
to see you—to thank you w 

“For what?” she rejoined quickly, shrinking a little away, 
while the first vivid blush he had ever seen on her face suf- 
fused it suddenly scarlet from throat to brow—the painful 
flush of shame, alarm and embarrassment. Could it be possible 
that he was going to remind her of the moment when she 
had flung herself upon his breast? His next words reassured 
her. 

“For your angelic goodness in coming to fetch me—to call me— 
at the first alarm.” He had noted her blush, and, with the quick 
sympathy of his sensitive perceptions, averted his eyes to spare 
her from feeling his notice of it. 

“T thought you might be worse,” she said in a tone of calm 
explanation, which nevertheless betrayed a certain eagerness to set 
the matter quite clear. ‘ You had been looking so bad all day, I 
was afraid you might not be able to get on deck, and it seemed to 
me that some one ought to—to call you.” 

“You would not leave me to drown and die like a rat in a 
hole!” he said, and his dark eyes flashed straight into 
hers. 

“You did not leave me to die on Monday night,” she retorted, 
and for the moment her eyes met his without shrinking, with a 
steady glow in their clear depths. Only for a moment, then she 
drew back a little further from him. 

“When that great wave broke over us on the stairs,” she said 
“T thought the ship was going down.” 

‘IT know you did,” he said briefly, a little bitterly. Did he not 
know too well that if she had not fancied at the moment that it 
was all over with them she would never so have clung to him! 
“T thought it was all up with us too,” he added quietly ; and 
Asenath knew by woman’s unerring instinct then that she need 
never fear a word or look of his reminding her intentionally of 
that episode. 

“You are chilly and shivering,” she observed practically, glad 
to take refuge in such plain matter-of-fact observations. 

“ But my hands and head are burning,” he replied. She laid 
her own cool fingers lightly on his and found that it was 
true. 

“ You had better get into your berth,” she said. “ You ought 
to have gone back to your cabin at once and lain there quiet all 
these hours. Why did you not ?” 

“T had enough of it. I felt as if I was being stifled in my 
coffin when I was shut in there, and couldn’t find the door to 
get out.” 

“You must get rid of that fancy, for your berth is the best 
place for you. You have not changed your wet clothes ?” 

“No; have you?” 
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* No; but J am well, and sea-water won’t hurt me. NowI shall 
send one of the stewards or somebody to you.” 

And she went away and found the doctor, and asked him to go 
and see to Mr. Percival, whom the doctor forthwith ordered 
instantly to his berth. 


(To be continued.) 








THE HOUSE OF WITTELSBACH. 
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IN TWO PARTS. 


PART II. 


F the last four Bavarian princes appreciated and patronised art 
(Max Joseph, who died in 1825, beginning the embellishment 
of Munich ; his son, Lewis the First, adding to it till it became the 
famous “ Modern Athens” that it is; Maximilian the Second, 
the friend of science and literature, as well as of art, following in 
both their steps, and leaving the National Gallery and street bear- 
ing his name behind him as a record of his life) the last king, 
Lewis the Second, seems to have cared less for painting or sculp- 
ture in comparison with their sister art, music. That unfortunate 
prince will be chiefly recollected as the patron of Wagner. Only 
nineteen when he ascended the throne, tall, handsome and capable, 
with a manly determination in his eye, his subjects (dejected at 
the sudden death of his father) saw in him the image of an ideal 
prince. The memory of this ill-fated monarch is often misjudged. 
In England and out of his own country he is merely spoken of as 
a@ madman and suicide; but I have met people of position in 
Munich who describe him (before his illness) as well endowed with 
intellectual powers and, in short, a man of good capacity. Asa 
proof of this, they remind one that he was the unflinching up- 
holder of German unity under an empire, and the first prince to 
acknowledge the King of Prussia as Emperor. 

He did not withdraw his friendship from. Dr. Déllinger, when 
that famous man fell under Rome’s displeasure. He also saw rocks 
ahead, long in advance of other German powers, before the Franco- 
German war began; and he recognized the genius of Richard 
Wagner in 1864, sending for him to Munich and giving him the 
opportunity Genius needs before it becomes famous. Music and 
poetry were the things dearest to Lewis the Second’s heart; but 
at the beginning of his reign he had honest and sincere aspira- 
tions for the welfare of his people, and there is something gener- 
ous in the love that his memory still inspires in their hearts. 

It was perhaps his fate that stirs their souls even now when a 
stranger speaks of him. The Germans, with all their smoke, slow- 
ness and heaviness, have a great deal of romance in their nature. 
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The image of a young king isolating himself from all society, 
giving himself up to the study of the Ideal, as he read it in the 
pages of his favourite Schiller, or recognized it in the pathos of 
melody, appealed to their imaginations, and his fate to their in- 
tensest sympathies. 

That he was one with his subjects on the subject of loyal adhe- 
rence to Prussia in its hour of need at the beginning of the war 
with France was evident one evening at that period. 

There had been a stormy debate in the Chamber of Deputies. 
The large sum demanded for military purposes had been opposed. 
At length the patriotic party conquered. It was night when the 
sitting broke up. A large crowd assembled under the king’s win- 
dow. They sang the German national air; the king threw open 
his window and leant out, his head bare, enthusiasm in his eyes. 
‘“‘ Hoch” after “ hoch” resounded in the clear cold air. Lewis was 
at one with his people, who were for war. 

Unfortunately, as time went on, after the war was over signs 
that all was not well manifested themselves. He began to shun 
society. He sought entire solitude; chiefly in the spots he loved 
most to seek it in, among the mountains of the Bavarian highlands, 
farther and farther away from the noise and glitter of a court 
residence. 

The court ceased to exist. It was very hard on the capital, 
which the king never visited except at rare intervals, while every 
year that passed by his intense passion for solitude seemed to grow 
upon him. To this solitude and the love of it came illness in the 
first form of mental malady—delusion. 

He imagined himself destined to rival, and even to eclipse, Louis 
the Fourteenth of France. He dreamt but of building palaces as 
magnificent as Versailles. His carriages were in the style of the 
eighteenth and not the nineteenth century. Carrying out this 
idea, he built at Neuschwanstein, in the neighbourhood of Hohen- 
schwangau, a palace in the style of Versailles. He lavished enor- 
mous sums on his predominant idée fixe. One benefit alone arose 
out of his mad expenditure. He scarcely employed any but 
Bavarian workpeople. 

These castles being built, Linderhof, Berg and Hohenschwangau, 
he spent all his time amidst the works of art he had originated 
in nursing his ruling passion for solitude. As time went on, it 
became evident how it must end. His brother (the present King 
Otho) had become insane, and his malady is still considered 
incurable. Lewis the Second absolutely refused to appear in 
public, even on occasions such as imperatively demanded his doing 
so; for years no one except his immediate attendants saw him, 
and on the occasion of his rare drives in the Englische Garten 
gendarmes were posted lest by accident some Bavarian subject 
might chance to pass his king. He would. never willingly allow 
himself to be seen. Other symptoms of insanity set in. He 
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would order the opera house to be closed to the public, and enjoy, 
as their sole spectator, performances that had cost large sums to 
produce. 

When in the mountains he would turn night into day, driving 
out in his huge gilded coach, lighted by torch bearers to show the 
driver the way up the mountainous roads. Whenever he came to 
his capital it was at night that he chose to arrive. While there 
he lived in four rooms at the top of the Residenz, from which he 
could easily pass into that winter garden, of fabulous beauty, 
which this extravagant monarch had had constructed, the better 
to indulge himself in a hermit’s life. 

There, amid kiosks of rare loveliness, waterfalls, palms, orange 
and banana trees, flowers of every hue and perfume, with a 
miniature lake amidst their artistically arranged groups, the un- 
happy prince would wander, reading poetry or listening to hidden 
music, refusing the healthy intercourse of man with man. Thus 
wrapt up in an ideal world the poor brain grew feebler and feebler, 
and it was evident to all that the time must come when something 
would have to be done. All this was terrible for Bavaria, but over 
one part of his subjects he still ruled paramount. His life, so 
secluded and mysterious, was surrounded by the halo of romance 
that hung round it, and the peasants about his castles all adored 
him, although he was rarely seen, even in the mountains. He 
loved his mother deeply, and I have read somewhere a pretty 
anecdote of how one evening Queen Marie, looking out of her 
window at Hohenschwangau, admired a remarkably beautiful fir 
tree in front of her rooms. She called one of her ladies. “ Would 
not that tree look splendid,” she cried, “if it were lighted up at 
Christmas with candles and ornaments? Isn't it a lovely fir tree!” 

The following Christmas, when the queen-mother was again at 
Hohenschwangau, the king took her himself to the window and 
begged her to look out. Her admiration of the fir tree had been 
related to him, and he had had it decorated in a splendid manner. 
It stood there in the clear, cold open air that December evening, 
lighted up by thousands of tapers, and splendid gifts attached to 
its branches—a Christmas tree worthy of a queen! 

A few years later, serious signs of insanity began to show them- 
selves in the king, and could no longer be denied. Rumours 
arose about his intense and morbid desire for solitude. Even 
those who loved and admired him the most could not conceal 
their apprehensions as to the source of so much eccentricity. His 
younger brother, Prince Otho, had long shown symptoms of 
insanity, from which he has never recovered, and was in confine- 
ment. At length it became apparent to all that Lewis the Second 
was becoming hopelessly insane. He took a dislike to all his best 
friends. He shut himself up more and more. One day, his 
signature being absolutely necessary to some State documents, his 
ministers begged him to see them. The king declined to admit 
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any one of them to his presence. The situation demanded extra- 
ordinary measures. His uncle, Prince Luitpold (the present Prince 
Regent), went to Hohenschwangau. He was denied admittance to 
the king’s presence. Disregarding the refusal, he walked into the 
king’s private apartment. No sooner did the king see his uncle 
than he touched a spring. in one of the lovely panels of the room 
and disappeared through a doorway, so constructed that it afforded 
him an unseen means of exit. This craving after solitude was 
followed by great restlessness. One day he would set off (gener- 
ally at night) to Berg; the following morning he would hurry back 
to a castle that he had quitted probably only the preceding day ; 
but he never seemed cheered up, or the better for frequenting his 
various palaces. Inthe midst of the exquisite places he had spent 
so much money on constructing, seated amidst the works of art 
he had originated, the unhappy prince would sit, planning how he 
could continue to build palaces, which when completed he could 
not inhabit, while his exchequer was exhausted, and the keeper of 
his privy purse at his wits’ end howto replenish it, in order to 
pay his Majesty’s debts. Both German and foreign newspapers 
were full of this poor monarch’s vagaries, and no tale seemed too 
improbable to be printed as proofs of his increasing malady. In 
vain those about him (who dared approach him) pointed out that 
his mania for building could no longer be indulged in with an 
empty exchequer, and the press suggested that by retrenchment, 
and by exhibiting the palaces to the public, the privy purse might 
be refilled. The lonely king still projected and projected fresh 
schemes for building splendid castles, and left no means untried to 
borrow money to enable him to do so. 

.A crisis came ; something had to be done. The king’s brother 
being out of the question, a regency was determined upon ; and 
Prince Luitpold being (after Prince Otho) the next heir to the 
crown, was the proper person to fill the position. On the 10th of 
June, 1886, Prince Luitpold issued a proclamation, signed by 
himself and all the ministers. 

The day before, a deputation composed of five or six noblemen, 
ministers of State and others, were sent to Hohenschwangau, to tell 
the king that his uncle had become Regent, and to inquire into 
the state of his Majesty’s mind. A strong party of medical men 
and mental attendants accompanied them. 

Before the deputation arrived Lewis, having heard of their 
errand, sent a telegram forbidding them to proceed further on 
their way, and Count Holnstein, who had gone on before, was 
imprisoned on his arrival at the castle and kept in close custody by 
the royal gendarmes by the king’s own orders. 

The commission, proceeding on their way in spite of the prohi- 
bition, were treated exactly as Count Holnstein had been. They 
were charged with high treason, arrested and imprisoned, as were 
the doctors and mental attendants. .The peasants in the vicinity 
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of Hohenschwangau (who were devoted to the king) assémbled 
round the castle and riots seemed likely. The Munich gendarmes 
were sent off to the castle, and military force appeared even neces- 
sary, for the peasants would not believe in the king’s insanity, and 
threatened to use force to eject those who were acting under the 
regent’s authority. Another surprise followed, the poor king 
determined to set off to his palace at Berg. With the cunning of 
the insane, Lewis appeared suddenly to. become resigned to his 
fate. 

The press, while rejoicing in his quieter symptoms, nevertheless 
announced that he had avowed his intention of taking poison, or 
of throwing himself out of the turret windows, and in fact about 
two o’clock one morning, when all was still dark at Hohenschwan- 
gau, and rain was falling, he demanded the key of the tower. 
The servant in attendance declared he could not find it (in order 
to gain time), one of the doctors, Professor Gudden, having been 
sent for. However, the king had been so persistent that he had 
obtained possession of the key, and was on the point of rushing up 
to the top of the tower when Dr. Gudden arrived. He persuaded 
his Majesty to return to his rooms and advised him to leave for 
Berg. The king consented todo so. Dr. Gudden and his assis- 
tants sent for the royal carriages and assisted the king to get into 
his own equipage. Although no one went inside the carriage with 
him, great precautions were taken by the medical men and the 
mental attendants to prevent his escape from their care. As he 
got into his carriage, his face (so relate the newspapers of the day) 
was pale as death, his eyes were excited, his gait unsteady, and his 
head bent down on his breast. When the cortége stopped to 
change horses, the king, contrary to his usual custom, put the 
windows of his carriage down and talked kindly to the people at 
the inn, asking for a glass of water. All seemed quieter and more 
hopeful at Berg, when they got to their destination, and at 
Munich hopes began to be entertained of his recovery. Strange 
to say, it was a very stormy night. The elements seemed almost 
to portend the disaster at hand. The Bavarians are very early 
risers, and at daybreak at Munich came the tidings of his death. 
The king had thrown himself into the lake, and his doctor, Professor 
Gudden (probably intending to rescue him), had jumped in after 
him. What actually happened will never really be known. 

A large crowd assembled outside the palace, gloomy and 
threatening in appearance, the tragical fate of the king being 
attributed to the designs of the regent. It was only when their 
favourite, Prince Alphonse, the Regent’s nephew, appeared coming 
out of the palace, having just taken an oath of allegiance to the 
new King Otho, his voice the while being broken by sobs, that 
menacing words were followed by those of sympathy, for he is the 
most popular prince in Munich. 

It was a tragedy indeed, and it is not yet forgotten. I was cone 
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day in the palace courtyard talking to an old attendazt, who knew 
that I had the entrée to the court. He begged me to get leave to 
visit the vault that holds all that is mortal of the late king. The 
permission was obtained, and I descended into the vault under 
the chancel of the court church, dedicated to St. Michael. 

On the splendid violet pall covering the coffin lay a freshly 
twined wreath of red and white flowers. 

“The Empress of Austria,” said the attendant, “was here 
yesterday, and placed them there.” 

She had been staying for ten days at the Four Seasons Hotel, 
and ill and rheumatic as she then was, she had found time and 
inclination to visit her favourite cousin’s tomb. Lewis the Second 
had not been forgotten by her, and when, ten days later, her own son 
died in so terrible a way, she must have recollected her visit to the 
vault. A large silver crucifix above the coffin, royal dead, each in 
their appointed niche around their vault, Maria Theresa’s remains 
among them, it was a weird scene! As we slowly left the Gru/t 
“ts saw that the attendant (receiving our gratuity) had tears in 

is eyes. 

an went homewards across the Kaiser Hof of the Residenz, 
the Regent’s pretty open carriage was standing at one of the doors 
of the palace. We stopped to see the genial kind-hearted old man 
pass. The blue and white liveried postillions, and he himself and 
his equerry, in costume de chasse, going off to enjoy a day’s sport, 
‘one of his greatest pleasures ” (as he told me one evening), were 
a strange contrast to the tomb we had visited. 

The bowing attendants, the tatoo of the guard, and even the 
pleasant smile and wave of the hand he gave one of us (whom he 
knew well and recognized) as the carriage rolled past, seemed out 
of keeping with the Gruft in St. Michael’s we had just been to. 

Lewis the Second, the mad, suicidal king, gone—another ruler 
filling his place ! 


“Death's cold white hand is like the snow 
Laid softly on the furrowed hill, 
It hides the broken heart below 
And leaves the summit brighter still.” 


These few reminiscences are written by one who has ever ex- 
perienced much kindness and hospitality in mein lieber Miinchen! 
to show that all the royal princes are not insane. The present 
Regent is, indeed, a very capable, superior man, and the “ pity of 
it” is that he is not popular. 

I really don’t know why. He was very much beloved in his 
middle age and devotedly attached to his beautiful wife (long 
since dead) ; he has led all his life a religious, rangé and exemplary 
career. He was one of the sons of Lewis the First, and alone survives 
out of all that family, with the exception of his favourite sister, the 
Duchess of Modena, who was visiting him at the time of our resi 
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dence in Munich. He was born in 1821, and is therefore just 
sixty-eight years of age. 

He isa most amiable prince, but not handsome, though being 
slight he looks well in uniform. He has three sons; all three are 
married. The eldest married an Archduchess of D’Este, who is an 
interesting personage in English eyes. If the Stuarts were still 
the reigning house of Great Britain, she would be, if the right of 
descent established her claims, Mary the Fourth of England. The 
second son, Prince Leopold, married his cousin, the Archduchess 
Gisela, sister to the unfortunate Archduke Rudolph. On the 
white ribbon of the wreath she laid on his coffin, which she 
attached to it herself, were the words “ von deine treue Schwester,” 
and she was, I believe, devotedly attached to him. The Regent’s 
youngest son is named Arnulf, and he married a Princess of 
Lichtenstein. All three princes have the full projecting under 
lip of the Austrian royal family. 

The only explanation ever given me of the regent’s unpopu- 
larity, was that he had unduly promoted his sons over the heads 
of officers senior to themselves. Again, I have been told that he 
is very narrish. For many years he was a poor man (for his exalted 
station) and had a numerous family to provide for. He has always 
paid his debts very scrupulously, lived within his income, and 
certainly I saw no signs of undue economy at the magnificent 
court ball. 

The arrangements were superb and on a most liberal scale. 
The beautiful grand staircase lighted up, pages in full uniform at 
the entrance holding torches, servants presenting exquisitely 
mounted programmes de bal in blue satin (the Bavarian royal 
arms in silver on each tiny book) to the ladies as they entered, 
who were received by the grand chamberlain, Count de Perglas, at 
the ball-room door, and last, not least, an excellent hot supper, to 
which the guests sat down, all being well arranged and without 
confusion. 

The sight was just as splendid as when, thirty years, before I had 
been an invited guest in that brilliant room, lighted up by wax 
candles in handsome chandeliers. 

The court entered with as much state as in King Max’s time. 
The circle formed round the room presented a glittering view of 
many elegant women, whose diamonds were splendid. The Regent 
spoke to almost every one he knew, and several presentations were 
made; the Russian minister’s wife, in the absence through illness 
of the English chargé d affaires’ wife (a beautiful American), 
naming those English who, not having been previously introduced, 
were presented to each prince or princess as they passed the place 
where the ambassadresses stood. 

The Regent’s English is excellent. He has a little accent, but 
he speaks and understands it thoroughly well. His eldest son, 
Prince Ludwig, also speaks English, and so does the clever Princess 
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Theresa, his eldest daughter, who has literary tastes. It would be 
tedious to name all the royal family, but suffice to say it was a 
magnificent sight, beginning at seven o’clock in the evening and 
a long cotillion ended the ball about midnight. 

Beside the Regent’s children, his brother Adalbert’s two sons 
and daughter were present. 

The eldest: one, Prince Ludwig Ferdinand, is of Spanish descent, 
his mother having been an Infanta of Spain. He married Princess 
Marie de la Paz—who speaks and reads English very well—a most 
gracious lady. Prince Ludwig Ferdinand’s diamonds, worn at his 
collar, were particularly remarkable. This prince had been in 
London, and was glad he had seen a “yellow fog.” His brother, 
Prince Alphonse, is the most popular member of the present house 
of Bavaria in Munich. 

He is a fine man, twenty-seven years of age, every inch a soldier. 
He drives beautiful horses, and his “ hansom cab,” with two steeds 
to draw it, his “ tandem,” which he drives himself, his sledges and 
his well-appointed broughams, are always enthusiastically lauded 
by the inhabitants of Munich. 

He walks about alone, and when he appears every hat is lifted, 
every man, woman, or child cries, “ It is Prince Alphonse ! ” 

His popularity is as inexplicable as his uncle’s unpopularity is 
strange. It is probably due to the fact that he is very genial and 
pleasant; and his expenditure—not, I believe, always regulated 
by the laws of supply and demand—being lavish, the national taste 
for show is gratified. 

His eldest brother, Ludwig Ferdinand, is like his cousin, Duke 
Karl Theodor, a doctor. The latter is an excellent occulist, and 
he and the former were, I was told, always in the “ Krankenhaus” 
by eight o’clock every day. 

A kammer ball at court was to have been given when news came 
of the Archduke Rudolph’s death. A large ball had taken place 
the night before at one of the minister’s houses, at which all the 
royal family had assisted. A gay enjoyable /éte, no one dreaming 
of disaster. Next day came the news that the Archduke was 
dead. The Austrian and Bavarian princes have often intermarried, 
and the Princess Gisela being his sister, the tidings struck con- 
sternation throughout the city. At first it was said to be disease 
of the heart, but in a few days the whole town rang with the 
scandalous particulars. 

The court went into mourning; a requiem was sung in the 
Allerheiligen Church, all the royal family being present in full 
uniform. 

The galleries opposite the royal pews were filled with State dig- 
nitaries and ambassadors, and a smaller gallery with ladies entitled 
to occupy seats there by a previous presentation at court. The 
music was exquisitely lovely, and the: scene extraordinary. A large 
catafalque, surrounded by palms and flowers, was erected opposite 
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the high altar, and the chapel beneath the gallery where I sat was 
densely thronged. The requiem sounded very pathetic and soft, 
but one could not but help thinking of Emerson’s lines, when one 
mused on that wrecked life : 


**God offers to every mind its choice between good and evil; 
Take which you please—you never can have both.” 


Yet how well had the life of Rudolph, Archduke of Austria, 
begun. He had dreamt of making his father’s subjects happy ; 
he had married the woman of his choice, he had a fine and culti- 
vated literary taste, heir to a great empire ! 

The real secret of his tragic death has been well kept. The 
Pope knows it, the emperor (a sincerely religious man) having 
written every detail to him. Let us hope he was insane. Those 
who knew him say he was not. The two or three persons in the 
secret of what really happened have been exiled from Vienna. 

A splendid service at the Ludwig’s Church was given in his 
memory and for the repose of his soul the day after that at 
court. 

Every member of the royal family attended it. 

As the court was in mourning, a great many entertainments 
that had been talked of did not take place; but before the Carni- 
val ended the Armen ball was held at the opera house for the 
benefit of the poor. It was rather stupid for those in the boxes | 
not to participate in the fun that seemed going on below on the 
stage, and an His Fest, to which we went a few days later, was 
more amusing. 

There is excellent ice for skating (always available on the payment 
of a small fee ) when the pond in the middle of the Englische Garten 
is frozen over. On Wednesdays and Saturdays a band of music plays 
while skating is going on. We were invited to go to an ice féte one 
February day. It was very cold indeed ; but well wrapped up in 
fur cloaks we much enjoyed seeing the féte. Every one almost wore 
fancy costumes. The Bavarians are extremely fond of dressing 
themselves up. Waltzes, galops, the Frangaise, lancers, cotillions, 
were all danced on the pond, which was lighted up with coloured 
fires. The Germans skate almost as well as they dance. The 
future King of Bavaria, Prince Ruprecht, the Regent’s grandson, is 
very fond of skating. Being tall and graceful in figure he looks 
at his best on the ice. 

This young prince has been much libelled by the English and 
foreign papers, who have described him as being very “ fast.” 

He has high spirits—nothing more; and I never heard a word 
against him, except that one day he ran off for a spree with a 
friend to Paris. He is, of course, a prince d marier. I am told 
he has a great, horror of being married, but as he will be (if 
he lives) King of Bavaria, he will have to become reconciled to his 


lot. He is one of twelve children. 
BB 
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We went to a few studios, but I did not see much of Bohemian 
society in Munich. 

I regretted that I had no opportunity of knowing more of Herr 
von Lenbach, the leading painter in Munich, or of Gabriel Max, 
whose exquisite “ Madonnen Bild” is at present unknown in Eng- 
land. I saw both studios, as well as that of Professor Deffregger, 
who lives in the Englische Garten. One English lady, the 
Baroness Tautphoeus, whose clever book, the “ Initials,” so well 
known in England, is the best account that has ever been written 
of Bavaria, still lives. She told me that she is nearly eighty. It 
is very difficult to believe it, for she has the vivacity of a girl and 
every faculty is unimpaired. She married a Bavarian nobleman 
of very old family, and since his death has lived a very retired 
life. 

The Regent’s birthday was kept before we left. An exquisite 
serenade was performed by a military band outside his apartments 
in the palace. If it were not for the opera and music of Munich, 
it would be a dull place of residence, nor is it as cheap a place for 
families as it used to be. Still, we left it with regret, hoping to 
return, and thinking of it as lieber Miinchen, and trusting that 
we might re-echo the farewell words of friends we left behind, 
— their guttural accents they said it was to be “ auf Wieder- 
sehen.” 


THE END. 
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LORIAT’SS WAGER. 


A STORY IN TWO CHAPTERS, 


By DENZIL VANE, 
AUTIIOR OF “ LIKE LUCIFER,” ETC. 


CHAPTER I. 


ECIMUS LORIAT was a very rich young man, fairly popular 
among his set because, though rich, he was neither parsi- 
monious nor unduly arrogant. Of course he was fully conscious 
of the power and influence his wealth gave him, but for the present 
he showed no tendency to abuse that power by making his poorer 
friends feel his superiority, or by exacting more deference, not to say 
toadying, than they were disposed to treat him to of their own 
free-will. Still Decimus Loriat had his faults, and even his most 
enthusiastic courtiers admitted that they seriously detracted from 
the general excellence and amiability of his character. One of 
these unpleasant traits was a fondness for betting in and out of 
season—not racing bets, not even bets on the rubber, or “ backing 
himself” at écar'té, all of which doubtful amusements were freely 
indulged in this rich young man’s set; but bets were constantly 
being offered by: Decimus Loriat to the merest acquaintance of an 
hour’s standing, about the most childish, trivial and uninteresting 
matters, as, for instance, what coloured gown Lady Maniacres would 
wear at the next Drawing-room; whether or not it would be rain- 
ing at a given hour and minute on such-and-such a day; how 
many grey horses would pass the club windows in twenty minutes ; 
how many old gentlemen would be simultaneously reading the 
Times in the club reading-room, and so forth. 

“‘ Nobody likes to refuse his stupid bets—it seems to show up a 
fellow’s poverty,” grumbled Charlie Monkhouse, who had only a 
couple of hundred a year beside his pay, and could ill afford to 
lose even a five-pound note, to Lawrence Rilbeah, his oldest friend 
and ally. 

“I don’t see why you shouldn’t; at best all betting is foolish 
and to my mind wrong,” answered Rilbeah. ‘ You don’t wish to 
bet because you can’t afford to lose; then why on earth haven’t 
you the moral courage to refuse when Loriat or any other fool 
offers one?” 

“Oh, come, Rilbeah, everybody’s not such a Spartan as you. 
Fellow likes to do what his friends do.” P 
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“No matter at what cost to his inclination—and pocket, eh ?” 

‘Fellow likes to be in the swim, you see,” murmured Charlie 
deprecatingly ; “it’s not every one that can find amusement in dry- 
as-dust books like you.” 

Rilbeah shrugged his shoulders and looked across at the other 
with a smile that was not untinged with irony. 

‘“ There’s no accounting for taste. Loriat likes betting ; I like 
Burton and Montaigne better—I don’t intend a pun,” he said. 
* You like risking your neck steeplechasing ; old Dryman likes 
to spend two hours every day in spelling over the money market 
in the Times.” 

‘Hear the philosopher. But, seriously, Rilbeah, can’t we do 
something to stop this tiresome habit of Loriat’s ?” 

‘* Refuse all his bets and get all your friends to do the same; it 
takes two to bet just as it takes two to quarrel.” 

“Loriat isn’t half a bad fellow,” remarked Charlie evasively, 
‘“‘ though he has another bad fault besides his betting ; he will brag 
so dreadfully about his extraordinary coolness and courage under 
the most trying circumstances. In the smoking-room last night 
he was drawing the long bow to any extent in a story of some 
wonderful adventure he had last autumn when he was in Califor- 
nia on a shooting expedition. For my part, I didn’t believe a word 
of it.” 

“Well, he is young yet. I daresay he will mend his faults,” 
replied Rilbeah good-humouredly. 

“ He won’t until he has been given a good lesson. You're just 
the man to do it, Rilbeah; I wish you would take him in hand, 
for he really isn’t half a bad fellow.” 

“ No doubt,” retorted the other dryly; “but why should I go 
out of my way to play the part of schoolmaster to this excellent 
young man?” 

“Oh, I don't know. I fancied you might like to do a really 
charitable action. Talk of the angels, &c.,” said Charlie in a 
lower voice, “ here he comes—at his favourite game of braggadocio 
as usual.” 

Just then a group of young and fashionably-dressed men entered 
the drawing-room of the Palladium Club, where the above conver- 
sation had taken place. In the centre of the group, talking in a 
loud and boastful manner, was Decimus Loriat, a slight, fair-haired 
man of seven or eight and twenty, with small, regular features 
that would have been singularly handsome, were it not for the low, 
shallow forehead and slightly retreating chin, which gave an ex- 
pression of weakness to the whole face. He had bright blue eyes 
and good even white teeth, so that when he smiled he gave one 
the impression of really being, as Charlie Monkhouse said, “ not 
half a bad fellow.” 

At that particular moment, however, Loriat did not appear to 
alvantage ; his face was flushed, his naturally high-pitched voice 
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was raised in tones that were decidedly quarrelsome, and his eyes 
flashed defiant glances around as he delivered himself of a mono- 
logue, apparently descriptive of his own personal prowess 
According to his wont he brought his harangue to a conclusion 
with his stereotyped phrase : 

“ Bet you what you like nothing on earth can frighten me, or 
put me out of countenance. I’m not the man to be alarmed by 
any of your hairbreadth escapes, nor by any of your thrilling 
accidents in floods or by fields.” (An excited young man, not 
remarkable for the extent of his reading at the best of times, can 
hardly be expected to quote even a hackneyed Shakespearian ex- 
cerpt correctly.) ‘As for cool cheek, I don’t believe one of you 
fellows could do the things I’ve done, and, by Jove, will do again. 
What’ll you bet, Duncan, and you, Fielder, and you, Anderton, 
that I don’t go to Lady Crowdham’s next reception without an in- 
vitation, just for the fun of the thing; of course I could get a 
card if I wanted it—very few houses where I couldn't.” 

“ Stop, stop!” cried one of the young men addressed ; “ you 
go so fast one can’t get a word in edgeways. You're ready enough 
with your bets, but you word them too loosely. I daresay you 
could go to one of the Crowdham crushes without an invitation, 
but I’ll bet you don’t do so without unpleasant consequences. 
Lady Crowdham has, as I happen to know, an extraordinary 
memory for faces, and as she makes a point of receiving every guest 
herself I fancy you would have some difficulty in avoiding some 
sort of contretemps.” 

“ Bet you I will,” cried Loriat, who was put on his mettle by 
the doubt thus cast on his power to carry out his boast. “ Bet 
you I'll go to the reception, make my bow to Lady Crowdham, and 
come away with flying colours. Book the bet, Anderton. Even 
odds; a hundred, eh?” 

“ No unpleasant consequences of any sort to result, you know, 
Loriat. You phrase your bets so loosely,” repeated Anderton, 
smiling. “Don’t care for betting myself; still, to oblige 
you——” here he pulled out his pocket-book, and duly entered 
the bet. 

By that time Loriat and his noisy followers had invaded the 
quiet corner where Rilbeah and Charlie Monkhouse were seated. 
Loriat’s eyes were instantly attracted to Rilbeah’s grave, disap- 
proving face. There was only a very slight acquaintance between 
them, but in his present mood Loriat was not disposed to stand on 
ceremony, and the almost contemptuous expression cf Rilbeah’s 
eyes irritated him into positive rudeness. 

“ Look here, Rilbeah, what do you mean by looking at a fellow 
as if he were dirt, just because he likes a little harmless bet? 
Why should you set yourself up as—as a sort of paragon ? ” 

*T am not aware that I do so,” replied Rilbeah coldly. 

“Yes, you do.” 
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“ T think betting is a foolish thing, and a practice unworthy of 
any right-thinking person.” 

* Don’t like losing your money, eh ?” sneered Loriat. “ Always 
heard you were close-fisted.” 

It was not often that he so far forgot himself as to openly insult 
even a man he hated. Undoubtedly Loriat did hate Rilbeah ; not 
because he had any real tangible reason for doing so, but Rilbeah 
made him feel small, made him contemptible in his own eyes. 
Many times when he had been talking loudly—bragging, some 
censorious people called it—he had caught Rilbeah’s eye, and 
fancied he read contempt in that quiet glance. 

- Now Rilbeah, though by nature forbearing and temperate, was 
only human after all. Nothing provoked him to anger more than 
an accusation of this sort. Forced by circumstances to practise 
a rigid economy, a reproach of parsimony severely tried his 
philosophic calm; and an accusation so publicly made was doubly 
galling. Turning on Loriat with heightened colour and flashing 
eyes, Rilbeah said in short, sharp decisive tones: 

‘J disapprove of betting, Mr. Loriat, from motives with which 
I need not trouble you; but I am not afraid of losing my money, 
and to prove the truth of my words I will accept the bet you 
offered to Anderton a while since. But I must do so on my own 
terms.” 

“ All right,” cried Loriat good-humouredly. “ State your terms. 
I promise to accept them beforehand.” He was ashamed of the 
ungenerous words he had spoken, and anxious to atone for them 
in the only manner he knew of. 

‘‘ It’s an absurd thing to bet about, namely that you will go to 
Lady Crowdham’s next reception uninvited without unpleasant 
consequences. You pride yourself, I believe, on your imper- 
turbable sang-froid, Mr. Loriat, and declare that nothing can 
shake your equanimity. I doubt that statement, and if you can 
prove that I am wrong—if you do carry out your project and come 
off with flying colours—I will pay £100 to any deserving charity 
you like to select. On the other hand, if you fail you will do the 
same—pay £100 to some hospital to be decided on afterwards.” 

“Done. I’m your man,” retorted Loriat, elated at having 
forced the cool and contemptuous Rilbeah to break, even in this 
unorthodox fashion, his non-betting rule. “I only wish the odds 
were heavier.” 

“Lady Crowdham’s reception comes off next week,” put in 
Charlie Monkhouse, laughing. “I’ve got a card, so I shall be 
there to see the fun.” 

* And so shall I,” chimed in Anderton. 

“And so shall I,” echoed Duncan and Fielder. All three 
secretly desired to see the braggart worsted, all having good 
reason to dislike Loriat’s practice of universal betting, though 
none of them had the courage to bell the cat. 
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The bet was duly chronicled in the pocket-books of Loriat and 
Rilbeah, and the latter, feeling half ashamed of having allowed his 
temper to be ruffled, left the club, went straight to his rooms, and 
spent the rest of the afternoon in the congenial company of his 
favourite meerschaum and a volume of his beloved “ Montaigne.” 


* * * * * * 


That evening Fielder, Anderton and Charlie Monkhouse held a 
council of war in the rooms of the last-named. 

“It is quite time Loriat had a lesson given him. I’m awfully 
glad old Rilbeah rose at him like that. Though Loriat professes 
to look on him as a fogy and a bookworm and that sort of thing 
he respects him, and looks up to him too,” remarked Charlie, who 
had a loyal friendship and very genuine esteem for “ old Rilbeah.” 

“That was a nasty one of Loriat’s, that sneer at Rilbeah’s close- 
fistedness; unjust too, for I have heard several stories of his 
generosity. He gives away more than he can afford, pinches him- 
self to help some bedridden old aunt down in Devonshire, I 
believe, and he is always ready to lend a fellow a five-pound note, 
as I know,” sententiously commented Fielder. 

“‘Loriat is a braggart, and I think a coward,” said Anderton. 
“I never believe in your romancing sort. That story of his about 
that shooting adventure in California was all bunkum, in my 
opinion.” 

“TI daresay. Well, next week will see a change come over the 
spirit of Mr. Decimus Loriat’s dream,” remarked Fielder. ‘ Lady 
Crowdham will give him one of her ‘ looks,’ and I don’t fancy he 
will be able to brazen the affair out.” 

Anderton murmured something about it serving Loriat right, 
and that he was doing a very ungentlemanlike thing, in his 
opinion, by presuming to enter any lady’s drawing-room un- 
invited. 

* * * * * * 

During the next few days Loriat was in high feather. Un- 
abashed by the disapproving glances of Rilbeah, he launched out 
into long rodomontades descriptive of his own remarkable aplomb 
and personal valour under the most trying circumstances. The 
trio of friends who had agreed that it would serve Loriat right 
to get a lesson he would remember often exchanged significant 
glances, and smiled as they listened to the high-pitched rasping 
tones of this modern Parolles. 

“ Patience, my friends,” whispered Anderton; “in a few short 
days, like Ichabod, his glory will have departed.” 

The evening of Lady Crowdham’s reception at length arrived. 
The triumvirate had met several times, and again and again 
reiterated their opinion that Loriat’s pride would shortly have a 
fall great in proportion to the altitude to which his effrontery had 
raised him. 
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Loriat himself was confident that he would, as he phrased it, 
* score off” Rilbeah. He swaggered into his club hoping to show 
off to his opponent ; but Rilbeah, who, now that he had had time 
to think quietly over the affair, regretted his share in it, did not 
put in an appearance at the Palladium during a whole week, but 
remained shut up in his rooms, where he was presumably im- 
mersed in his favourite studies. At any rate he was invisible, and 
Loriat flattered himself that “old Rilbeah” already despaired of 
winning the wager he had accepted in a moment of pique, and 
that he therefore kept purposely out of his way. 

Much elated by a supposition so flattering to his vanity, Loriat 
dressed himself on the eventful evening with rather more care than 
usual, and drove off about ten o’clock to Lady Crowdham’s house, 
where he was of course admitted without question. But when he 
found himself in the crowd on the staircase, slowly moving upwards 
to the spacious landing where Lady Crowdham stood to receive 
her guests, her handsome but severe and haughty countenance 
radiant with smiles, a sudden panic seized him. For the life of 
him he dared not face his unwitting hostess. Glancing around 
him in dismay he believed he saw a way of escaping the ordeal he 
dreaded. Half way up the staircase was a curtain-hung arch. If 
he could slip through it unperceived and remain perdu for an hour 
or so until Lady Crowdham quitted her post he might avoid the 
unpleasant ordeal of meeting her face to face. None of his three 
friends were visible ; they would never know that he had “ shirked ” 
the most trying part of his self-appointed adventure. In the dense 
crowd it was not difficult to carry out the strategic movement he 
had planned. Whisking aside the heavy red curtain he found that 
the arch led to the entresol, where apparently reigned complete 
solitude ; none of the rooms seemed to be prepared for the re- 
ception of guests, and the corridor itself was but dimly lighted by 
a few gas lamps. 

Loriat flattered himself that he had found a haven where he 
might pass an hour or two undisturbed. If any of the servants 
chanced to visit the rooms it would be easy to find an excuse for 
his presence there. Having selected a particularly comfortable 
easy-chair, Loriat proceeded to make himself very much at home, 
sinking at first into a pleasant reverie, in which he indulged in 
sundry anticipations of triumph when he should meet his three 
friends and boldly claim to have won his wager—then into a light 
doze, which was prolonged a good deal longer than the hour or so 
he had intended to remain perdu. For when he awoke, on 
consulting his watch, he found that it was past one o’clock. 
Hurrying out of the room he made his way along the dimly 
lighted corridor, pushed aside the curtain and found himself on 
the grand staircase leading to the large reception rooms on the 


first floor. 
Sounds of distant music caught Loriat’s ear as, assuming his 
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usual jaunty air, he slowly descended the staircase and proceeded 
in the direction from whence the sounds came. 

The hall was almost deserted, only one or two footmen in plush 
and powder being visible. Having asked of one of these worthies 
the way to the supper-room, for Loriat had been so excited at the 
idea of “ scoring off” old Rilbeah that he had not been able to 
eat much at dinner, and consequently now felt very hungry, he 
proceeded thither in the hope of securing the wing of a chicken 
and a glass of champagne before going home. 

The dining-room at Crowdham House was a magnificent apart- 
ment adjoining the conservatory, where a military band was dis- 
coursing sweet music while Lady Crowdham’s guests were doing 
ample justice to the good things provided by their hospitable hostess. 

Keeping a careful look-out for Monkhouse and his two allies, 
Loriat edged his way in among the crowd and begged one of the 
attendant Jeameses to bring him the refreshments for which his 
soul yearned. That stately creature however, though he bowed 
obsequiously and departed as if in quest of the desired viands, did 
not re-appear. Just as Loriat was about to address himself to 
another footman he was lightly touched on the shoulder by a 
solemn-visaged man of dark complexion. 

“Excuse me, sir, I think I heard you ask for some chicken and 
a glass of champagne. Permit me to serve you.” 

The man spoke with a slightly foreign accent ; his manners how- 
ever were those of a highly respectable butler, and as a further 
badge of his office he carried a spotless white serviette under his 
arm. 

“ The major-domo,” thought the famished Loriat ; “ he won’t go 
off and leave me like that confounded fellow in plush.” 

In effect the major-domo proved a good friend, for he shortly 
appeared bearing in one hand a plate of chicken with lobster salad, 
and in the other a foaming tumbler of champagne. 

Having partaken of these refreshments at one of the numerous 
small tables dotted about the room, Loriat felt another man. 

“If monseigneur would like a cigarette,” murmured the major- 
domo in his ear when the chicken and champagne had been duly 
disposed of, “I can guide him to a quiet place where he can smoke 
one.” 

Loriat was a fervent devotee of St. Nicotine, so he gladly jumped 
at the idea, resolving to bestow half-a-sovereign on this attentive 
and thoughtful servitor. 

“ Thank you,” he said gratefully. “I certainly should like a 
cigarette.” 

* Follow me, sir.” 

And Loriat, piloted through the crowd by his obsequious guide, 
soon found himself in a small ante-room in a remote part of the 
house belonging presumably to the servants’ quarters, for the room 
was filled with empty bottles, plates and dishes. 
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Drawing his cigarette-case from his pocket he proceeded to 
“light up,” puffing out a volume of smoke with much enjoyment. 
The major-domo watched him for some minutes in silence. Then, 
as if the odour of tobacco awoke the desire to offer also at the 
shrine of the saint mentioned above, he suddenly stretched out his 
hand and boldly asked Loriat for a cigarette. 

“Cool!” murmured the astonished young man under his 
breath. But he good-naturedly complied, and the major-domo 
was soon enveloped in a perfumed cloud. 

‘You think that I have taken a liberty, I see, sir,” he said 
between two puffs, “but I am not what I seem. Monseigneur 
need not consider that it is beneath his dignity to smoke with me. 
Though I wear the garb of a servant I am of noble birth.” 

**One of the exiled nobles of Italy or Spain, I suppose,” com- 
mented Loriat to himself. But he only bowed politely in reply, 
and the major-domo continued : 

“TI occupy my post here—from political motives,” here he 
dropped his voice to a mysterious whisper. ‘‘ At Crowdham House 
I have many opportunities of serving the association to which I 
belong. I know something about all Lady Crowdham’s friends 
and guests.” 

“Good gracious—hope he doesn’t know that I am here un- 
invited,” thought Loriat, dismayed. 

It seemed as if the major-domo were a “ thought reader,” for his 
next words were: 

“JT know all about your reasons for coming here to-night. 
Pshaw! I shall not betray you,” he added in a reassuring tone, 
for Loriat’s face lengthened visibly. ‘TI like your honest English 
countenance, and I believe that in you I shall find a friend— 
anally. Nay, do not draw back—the Count di Raccarossa is no 
unsuitable friend for Mr. Decimus Loriat.” 

“The fellow even knows my name! I must be cautious, and 
humour his absurd whim of wishing to have me for a friend,” 
thought the young man, drops of perspiration beading his forehead 
as he thought of the possibility of his escapade reaching the ears 
of Lady Crowdham. 

“IT am honoured by your regard, count, and—and—if I can serve 
you in any way——” 

“You can. Accompany me to the apartments of my country- 
man, the Prince de Grandocore, where we can talk more freely 
than in this wretched hole,” here he glanced round with disgust 
at the soiled plate and dishes which littered the room. 

Loriat would have given a great deal to refuse, but he dared not 
offend this nobleman in disguise, who knew his secret, and might 
make things very unpleasant for him if he chose. 

“T shall be delighted,” he said aloud. 

“Then come at once. It is already late. Muadame’s guests 
have by this time departed.” 
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And he led the way out of the room, down a dark and narrow 
passage. 

‘‘ Allow me to get my hat and overcoat,” whispered Loriat. 

“T am leading you to the apartment where you left them,” 
answered the count with a smile. 

He was as good as his word. In five minutes Loriat’s hat and 
coat were handed to him, and he and his new friend made their 
way to the entrance, where the count hailed a hansom. 

“Does your friend live at some distance from here?” he 
asked uneasily, for he was getting sleepy, and longed to get home 
to bed. 

“A matter of two or three miles. We shall be there in a few 
minutes,” answered the count, as he jumped into the cab and 
seated himself by Loriat’s side. 

“To Fulham,” he called out to the cabby. “I will direct you 
later on.” 

The hansom set off westward at a spanking pace. Loriat’s 
drowsiness increased every moment; he was vaguely conscious 
that the count was talking, but he made no sense of the words, 
and in another minute he was in a deep, dreamless sleep. 


CHAPTER II. 


WHEN Loriat came to himself his brain felt dull and confused, and 
he was in total darkness. At first he failed to remember any of 
the events of the evening. He believed himself in bed in his own 
comfortable chambers, just awake, in fact, from a sleep that had 
had its dreams, for he had a sort of blurred idea of having met 
with one of those strange, inconsequent adventures that are 
peculiar to dreamland. 

But as he slowly regained full possession of his faculties he 
became aware that the total darkness in which he was enveloped 
was due to a bandage over his eyes, tied in so complicated a 
knot at the back of his head that his trembling fingers failed to 
undo it. 

What then had happened to him ? 

Where was he? 

Where was his mysterious friend the count ? 

Like a mist rolling away to reveal the details of a landscape, the 
dull lethargy that obscured his brain was dissipated, and he 
remembered everything: his wager, his visit to Crowdham House, 
his obliging friend the major-domo—no, the Count di Raccarossa 
—his supper, his cigarette, the count’s confidences, and finally his 
drive Fulham-wards in company with that polite foreigner. 

Loriat’s heart sank into his patent leather pumps as he staggered 
to his feet after another frantic endeavour to untie the hand- 
kerchief which completely enveloped his head. 
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Good heavens! had he been hocussed and taken to some den of 
thieves, possibly of murderers, where he would be robbed and 
basely done to death? He tried to call out, but the muffling 
handkerchief was thick and stifled his cries. 

What a terrible position he was in! Alone, at dead of night, in 
some den of crime and lawlessness. The count was, no doubt, the 
decoy to some gang of desperate ruffians, and he, Loriat, the 
luckless victim of a base plot. 

Oh! why had he hungered untimeously for that chicken and 
that champagne—drugged champagne, no doubt! Why had he 
allowed himself to be cajoled by that specious wastrel? why had 
he deliberately walked into the trap set for him ? 

Groping about him blindly, Loriat stumbled against several 
chairs and tables, upsetting one of the latter, and with it a 
quantity of glass, which fell to the ground with a crash and 
shiver of breakage enough to waken a whole houseful of heavy 
sleepers. 

‘“‘ Now I’ve made matters worse!” thought Loriat despairingly. 
“T’ve destroyed what little chance I had of making my escape 
from this dreadful place.” 

Indeed, so it seemed, for there were sounds of approaching foot- 
steps on the stairs ; 3a shuffling and low whispering on the landing, 
and in another instant the door opened. 

Half frantic with terror, Loriat made one final attempt to 
wrench the muffling handkerchief from his head. But all his 
efforts were vain. 

“Come, Mr. Loriat,” said a voice he thought he recognized—a 
mellifluous voice speaking English with a slight foreign accent—* it 
is useless to struggle. I am about to remove the handkerchief, 
which has faithfully performed its office. But I must first have a 
promise from you. However surprised—I will not say frightened, 
for no doubt you are a man of courage—you may be by the scene 
you are about to witness, you must solemnly swear not to cry out. 
Will you give me your word of honour not to do so? I will then 
relieve you of the handkerchief, which I fear is sadly incon- 
veniencing to you.” 

‘* Stay,” added the voice, as poor Loriat made an unintelligible 
-gurgle, “a gesture of assent will suffice—we shall consider the 
oath binding,” finished Raccarossa, as the required gesture was 
hastily made by the victim. 

He approached, and Loriat turned cold with apprehension as the 
foreign nobleman’s lissom fingers busied themselves with the 
Gordian knot at the back of his head. 

“Good gracious! he might strangle me in half a minute!” was 
the thought that traversed his troubled mind. 

But the count apparently had no murderous intentions, for the 
present, at all events. The handkerchief dropped to the ground, 
revealing to Loriat’s dazed eyes, half-blinded by the sudden ad- 
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mission of light, a scene that was certainly remarkable enough to 
surprise any ordinary peaceable and peace-loving citizen. 

At the further end of the room, and seated side by side in 
straight-backed carved oak chairs, were three men, draped from 
head to foot in long and voluminous mantles, their faces concealed 
with black masks. 

“Salute the brethren,” murmured the voice of his tormentor. 
Loriat turned and beheld, not the urbane smile and handsome face 
of the dark-complexioned major-domo, but an inscrutable black 
mask. 

Trembling in every limb, Loriat made an awkward obeisance. 

“Gentlemen, I have been brought here against my will,” he 
began in husky tones, “gagged—in a hansom. Why I do not 
know—I—I am innocent of any offence; I—I am not aware that 
I have done anything to displease——” 

‘‘ Silence!” interrupted the stern voice of the count; “ this is 
not a time to speak idle words. You are here to listen and to 
obey. You stand in the presence of men who hold your fate, your 
life even, in the hollow of their hands. At a word from them 
death can be your portion.” 

“ But what have I done?” exclaimed Loriat desperately. “ How 
have I offended these—gentlemen ? ” 

‘“We need agents; we are men who shrink from no measures 
by which the Cause we serve may be advanced. Your foolish con- 
duct to-night has placed you in our power; we mean to use that 
power to secure the ends we have in view. The brethren of the 
Order of the Stiletto are the foes of all governments, whether 
monarchical or pseudo-republican ; we need new members, English 
members especially. You are about to be admitted into the 
Brotherhood, an honour of which I fear you are not worthy——” 

** No—indeed—indeed I am not,” interpolated Decimus hastily. 

“ But the Cause is a glorious cause, and we must not be over 
squeamish in regard to the tools we use. You have a certain 
position in society ; you have opportunities of hearing things which 
may be useful to us to know,” continued the count blandly, 
“therefore we propose to enrol your name to-night in our register. 
As a member of the Brotherhood you will blindly obey the orders 
given you by the council; you will report yourself once a week 
here to give an account of the work with which you will be in- 
trusted.” 

During the delivery of this exordium Loriat was able to note 
that the room in which he found himself was furnished with con- 
siderable luxury, that it was as unlike the squalid den of thieves 
and murderers his imagination had pictured as a room could be. 
Drawing some little comfort from this fact, he managed to keep 
up some semblance of composure, though his knees still shook and 
his face was pallid with fear. 

The three veiled figures at the further end of the apartment 
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neither moved nor spoke, Raccarossa being apparently the spokes- 
man of the council. 

‘Will you take the oath we require of you? Remember, if you 
refuse the consequences will be-—well, painful in the extreme ; 
but we are desperate men, and we must guard our safety, no 
matter at what cost,” he continued, laying his hand on Loriat’s 
shoulder. : 

That gentleman was not a hero of the impassive, fearless Ouida- 
esque type. Under the circumstances he thought that discretion 
was the better part of valour. 

“I will take the oath,” he muttered huskily. “I will swear 
anything if—if you will only let me go home.” 

‘That is well. Approach that table and I will administer the 
oath.” 

The unhappy young man obeyed ; with slow and reluctant steps 
he approached the table indicated. On it he was horrified to see 
a grinning human skull and two murderous-looking daggers, 
crossed. 

“Put your hand on the skull,” dictated his tormentor in a stern 
voice. 

Shuddering with disgust and terror, Loriat placed his trembling 
hand on the bony relic of humanity and duly repeated after the 
count the oath of obedience to the Brotherhood. 

* You will be brought here to-morrow night,” said the count, 
when the ceremony was concluded, “ and remember, if you breathe 
a word of what has happened to-night in this room, even to your 
most intimate friend, we shall hear of it, and you will pay a terrible 
penalty for your disobedience. Now you are dismissed. Salute 
the brethren.” Here the new member of the “Stiletto” secret 
society bowed low. As he did so the handkerchief was again 
thrown over his head and quickly knotted by the skilful fingers of 
the count. Led by that terrible personage, Loriat was conducted 
out of the room, down what seemed to him an interminable flight 
of stairs, along a passage, through a door, and, as he judged by 
the colduess of the atmosphere, out into a garden. A gate was 
opened and shut, and then the unhappy Loriat was suddenly 
seized in the brawny arms of his companion and lifted into a 
vehicle of some sort. Whispered directions were given to the 
driver, and in another moment he was being whirled along, the 
beat of the horse’s feet on the road alone breaking the silence. 
His companion—for a hand on his arm made him conscious that 
he was not yet out of the clutches of the Brotherhood—never 
spoke during that rapid drive ; but at the end of a quarter of an 
hour the handkerchief was removed from Loriat’s head. So dazed 
was he, however, by the extraordinary events of the night, that 
he was unable to recognize the locality through which the vehicle 
sped; a sort of stupor fell on him, that was not dispelled until 
they were at their journey’s end, which, to Loriat’s unspeakable 
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relief, proved to be his own chambers. Having rung the bell, the 
terrible Count di Raccarossa left him—after whispering in his ear 
one deep-toned “ Remember ! ”—jumped into the cab, which drove 
rapidly off down a side street. 


* * * * * 


Loriat’s emotions when he awoke next morning may be better 
imagined than described. He looked haggard and pale as, some- 
where about midday, he rose, dressed himself and sat down, though 
with but a poor appetite, to breakfast. How was it possible that 
he could eat even the daintiest fare with the terrible remembrance 
in his mind of the Brotherhood, the black mask, the skull, and those 
two horrid crossed daggers? But having drunk three large cups of 
strong coffee and smoked as many cigarettes, Loriat felt a little 
better. Then came another unwelcome recollection—his wager. 
How mortifying it would be to have Charlie Monkhouse, Anderton, 
Wilder and Duncan pronouncing that he had lost his bet to Ril- 
beah ; how vexatious it would be to meet the latter’s grave, con- 
temptuous eyes. 

Was there no way of evading that mortification, that vexation ? 
Like most cowards—and Loriat was a coward to the very marrow 
of his bones—he was also a liar. There was one method of avert- 
ing the ridicule he dreaded ; he could lie his best, could pretend 
that he had come successfully out the ordeal, and so win his 
wager. Loriat’s conscience was not a particularly tender one, and 
his vanity was inordinate. He soon made up his mind to adopt 
that easy and dishonourable method of sneaking out of the un- 
pleasant position in which his folly had placed him. 

Dressing himself carefully and assuming his most swaggering 
air he left his chambers and strolled down to the Palladium, where 
he was soon joined by Monkhouse and his three friends. 

_ Well, old fellows, so you didn’t turn up last night at Lady 
Crowdham’s. I looked everywhere for you,” he exclaimed, in his 
high rasping tones. “Sorry you didn’t turn up; the evening was 
a success.” 

“ What, from your point of view? Then has Rilbeah lost his 
bet with you ?” queried Monkhouse, looking him straight in the 
eyes. 

“ Of course. Didn’t I say he would ?” retorted Loriat, unabashed. 

* Here comes Rilbeah,” remarked Anderton. 

And that quiet personage was soon the centre of a noisy group. 

* Loriat claims to have won his wager,” cried Wilder, who had 
not yet spoken. 

The young man’s dark eyes were alight with suppressed 
laughter, but he manifested no disposition to challenge the 
genuineness of the claim. 

‘Oh, does he ?” answered Rilbeah coldly. “Iam ready to pay 
£100 to any hospital he likes to select —to-morrow.” 
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“Why not to-day? You've lost, you know; why not pay up 
to-day ?” demanded Loriat offensively. 

“I prefer to put off the decision of the bet until to-morrow. Do 
you refuse to wait ?” 

“I? Oh, no,” retorted the other uneasily, for he remembered 
what he had forgotten for the moment, that he would have to 
appear before the Council of the Brotherhood that evening. 

“‘ Very well, then; for the present the matter can remain in 
statu quo,” rejoined Rilbeah. 

Monkhouse and his three friends supported Rilbeah, and Loriat 
was obliged to assent. 

He spent the rest of the day at the club, for he was nervously 
afraid of being alone, and as evening approached his terror increased 
to panic, for he felt an uncomfortable premonition that the Count 
di Raccarossa would in some strange manner force him to keep his 
word and appear at midnight in the dreadful chamber where he 
had sworn fidelity to the Brotherhood. 

And so it proved. As he left a theatre, whither he had repaired 
with the faint hope of forgetting his troubles for an hour, he felt 
that he was being followed, and though he made several attempts 
to “dodge” his pursuer, on reaching his own doorstep a hand was 
laid on his shoulder and a voice he recalled only too well whispered 
in his ear: 

“Remember the price of disobedience. You cannot hide from 
us. Follow me.” 

Suppressing his momentary impulse to call “ Police” (for he had 
read a good deal of sensational light literature, and was convinced 
of his own utter helplessness and of the boundless power of secret 
societies), Loriat obeyed. In five minutes he was seated in a 
hansom with the mysterious count by his side, bowling along 
towards Fulham, exactly as on the previous evening; but this 
time no drowsiness seized him, nor were his eyes bandaged, his 
companion evidently depending on moral intimidation only. 

Half dead with fear the hapless Loriat was wafted along at a head- 
long speed, as it seemed to his disordered fancy, and in due course 
they alighted from the hansom, and Loriat found himself standing 
before a gate, which was quickly opened by his companion. 

“ Follow me,” again whispered the count. 

And Loriat followed docilely enough, for he was too frightened 
to resist. Passing through a garden of some extent, he was 
ushered into a house of moderate size. The staircase down which 
he had been led on the previous night was quite dark, but guided 
by the count’s careful hand Loriat managed to drag his shaking 
limbs up to the floor above. Light streamed from_beneath a door 
to the right, and towards this he was impelled by the strong hands 
of his terrible companion. The door was opened and he again 
stood in the presence of the masked and mantle-shrouded Brethren 
of the Stiletto. 
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“You are come—it is well,” said a sonorous voice, proceeding 
from one of the mysterious brothers. 

‘Say, has your conduct since you left this house been worthy of 
our Order ?” 

‘“‘ Y—yes,” stammered Loriat, who by that time had not a dry 
thread on him, so bathed was he in cold perspiration. 

** You lie!” thundered the sonorous voice. ‘ And to prove that 
you lie my brothers and I will unmask.” 

Gracious powers! was he dreaming? As the masks and cloaks 
were thrown aside Loriat saw, not the dark and scowling faces of a 
band of midnight assassins, but the cold, contemptuous faces of his 
friends—Charlie Monkhouse, Duncan and Anderton. With a 
reeling brain he turned towards his companion. But in him, too, 
an extraordinary transformation was effected. The bushy black 
beard, the scowling black eyebrows were gone, and Willie Wilder’s 
handsome dark eyes flashed scornfully on him. 

“ Well, Loriat, you are a bigger coward and a bigger fool and 
knave than I would have believed,” said that young man, not in 
the foreign-accented tones of the count, but in the cold measured 
tones of a very indignant young Englishman. “We began this 
as a practical joke, just to prove that courage of which you have 
so frequently boasted ; but the matter has gone further than we 
intended. You have lied to us, and tried to cheat Anderton and 
Rilbeah out of their money. Conduct so disgraceful as yours is 
unpardonable. As for your cowardly terrors, see how baseless they 
were. These rooms are my new lodgings at Fulham, where I 
removed a week ago for a little change of air. A false beard and 
eyebrows, four masks and cloaks, hired from a costumier, were 
enough to frighten you into fits. Let this be a lesson to you. 
Brag no more, bet no mcore—and, above all, lie no more.” 

“But how did you get into Crowdham House?” murmured. 
Loriat feebly. 

“7 had an invitation,” retorted Wilder. “To pop on a false 
beard and a pair of eyebrows in a quiet corner was not difficult, 
after I had made my bow to Lady Crowdham. I didn’t think I 
was such a good actor. So you never detected my ‘foreign 
accent,’ eh ? Well, Loriat, as I said, let this be a lesson to you. 
You will pay £100 to St. Thomas’ Hospital, and hand over the 
same sum to Anderton.” 

“That £100 shall go to the hospital, too,” interrupted Anderton 
quickly ; “I don’t want to profit by his cowardice and folly.” 

“ All right; so much the better for the poor patients. And 
now, Loriat, as I think you have been punished enough, come and 
take some supper with the Bretbren of the Stiletto.” 
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THE ARAB’S ADIEU. 


I DARE not turn and gaze again 
Upon thy sinless brow ; 

One more fond look would fatal be 
Unto mine honour now. 


I dare not meet that loving gaze, 
Those dreamy eyes of thine, 

Or heed the soft red quivering lips, 
Which murmur close to mine. 


Nay, not that look of anguish, love ; 
My life, my own, my heart! 

The agony’s not all with thee 
When thus we sadly part. 


Nay, twine not round me, darling one, 
Those tender, clinging hands ; 

Stronger are they to keep me here, 
Than forgéd iron bands. 


Ah! cease those heavy sobs of woe, 
Those weary sighs of pain ; 

I must depart, indeed I must ; 
Thy sorrow is in vain! 


Ties, race, religion, honour, all 
Forbid me here to stay, 

Yet, think of me sometimes, my life, 
When I am far away. 


JOSEPHINE ERROL 



































THE WOMAN OF THIRTY-FIVE. 
By MRS. CAMPBELL PRAED. 


| eer has laid down the theory that a woman of thirty— 

which classification may be assumed to extend to thirty-five 
—is at her most fascinating and dangerous age ; dangerous, that is 
to say, to the hearts of men. Perhaps no writer understood his 
own countrywomen better than Balzac, and perhaps no writer 
has contributed to social philosophy so many cynical reflections on 
the sex in general. But Balzac’s axioms would apply as a rule to 
a certain type of woman, a type less common, it is to be hoped, 
in England than in France. The spinster naturally would not 
enter into his calculations; and even in this country the un- 
married “girl” who admits to having passed seven-and-twenty, 
must be exceptionally cireumstanced if she can boast of a large 
train of adorers. The blushing débutante may have things pretty 
well her own way, and is quite capable of seriously captivating the 
blasé man of the world, who frequently finds an agreeable piquancy 
in bread-and-butter, milk and rosebuds. She may indeed prove a 
more enduring delight to such a man than the frisky married 
women with whom the game of flirtation has hitherto been played 
with intense satisfaction. But the old-young girl is neither 
spring-lamb nor Welsh mutton, and not all the garnishing pos- 
sible will disguise her anomalous flavour or give her the charm of 
the daisies and the meadow. She has lost the freshness and the 
ingenuous frankness, and she has not gained the experience and 
Jinesse which would render her attractive to man; and unless she 
be well endowed in the matter of rank or worldly goods, and 
matrimony be solemnly contemplated, however agreeable an ac- 
quisition she may be to society, she does not find marked favour 
in the sight of the average “ masher.” 

Again, there is little danger to be dreaded from the healthy and 
comely British matron, who has married in the most conventionally 
happy manner—say at twenty—and who, when the thirties over- 
take her, is engrossed in care for her children, her household, her 
husband’s comfort, her social, and, if she live in the country, her paro- 
chial duties. To such a woman, the question of a school for Johnny, 
or the translation of Harry from the petticoat to the knickerbocker 
stage, or the weighty consideration of a French governess for the 


girls, is of far deeper moment than the indulgence of any emotional 
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cravings on her own part. She is, perhaps, conscious of such 
cravings, but only at rare times, and in a vague and visionary 
manner. Sometimes on soft summer evenings, or by a lonely 
fireside, fancy will wander and memory will retrace its steps, and 
she will heave a gentle sigh because life is so prosaic and romance 
so short-lived. She knows that she would renew the romance if 
she could do so in legitimate fashion; but her sweet soul would 
shrink in horror from morbid imaginings, and she has come to 
recognize the fact, without any heart-burning, that in marriage 
romance is very soon superseded by the excitements of business 
speculation or fox-hunting or mild gourmandism, and that she has 
to resign herself to its absence, and to make up her mind that for 
her the drama of youth is over. 

She is better off, however, in spite of her gentle regrets, than 
the no less commendable matron in all moral and domestic 
respects, who has solidified into scorn of youth and poetry and 
sentiment, and for whom the whole interest of existence is centred, 
so to speak, in bricks and mortar and hardcash. The other woman 
-——the Helen Pendennis with her pensive memories of the glamour 
which she believes has vanished for ever from her horizon—will, 
when the time comes, interest herself more tenderly in the love 
difficulties of her daughters, will laugh more indulgently over the 
schoolboy pranks of her sons, will be more sympathetic over her 
matter-of-fact husband’s business worries, or abortive runs, or 
faulty dinners. For her, music will have a charm, and common- 
place things a grace, and life altogether a suggestion of poetry 
which will make her a pleasanter person to live with, a more 
kindly counsellor, a truer friend. 

There is another class of woman, the woman who has entered 
the thirties, upon whose drama the curtain is not likely to fall for 
many a year yet. In all womanly honesty, it may be, she revels in 
the part of heroine and in the disturbances and agitations of which 
she is the cause. She will go on indefatigably playing her part 
and enjoying it, while the lights grow dim and the audience drops 
off and the jyewne premier becomes wooden and indifferent. This 
kind of woman must, as Landor puts it, “ warm both hands at the 
fire of life.” Her keenly-strung temperament, alert sensibility 
and magnetic power of attraction make her the centre of a perfect 
vortex of emotions. She takes intense pleasure in-the storm and 
tumult of feeling that gathers round her. It gives a zest to exist- 
ence which, without it, she would find insupportabiy tame. She 
does not mean to be cruel; she is not unprincipled. In many 
cases she herself suffers almost as much as her victims. But 
excitement, even that of suffering, is a necessity of her being, and 
she takes comfort in the thought that she, too, can exclaim like 
Egmont when the end comes, “I cease to live; but I have lived.” 
And to this woman, thirty-five is the beginning of the end. 

To the ordinary woman of poetic tendencies, but no definite in- 
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clination towards the dramatic side of life, thirty-five is an age 
which cannot fail to bring with it a feeling of melancholy and dis- 
satisfaction. It is an uncomfortable point of transition when the 
mind cannot dwell with any complacency upon past, present or 
future. The illusions have gone, and the solid realities have not 
yet quite taken their place. In dress, demeanour and mental out- 
look a gradual and subtle readjustment has to be considered. It 
is felt necessary to practise a certain sedateness and dignity of 
bearing, which must not however be overdone, so as to appear 
affectation. Attentions which only the other day might have been 
attributed to the influence of personal beauty and fascination are 
to-day open at least to the suspicion of interested motives. Part- 
ners at balls are less persistent and fewer in number. The delicate 
aroma of flattery, once breathed as a matter of course, has become 
sensibly fainter. Amusement seems to drag and the business of 
pleasure generally inspires a feeling of languor and depression. 
The woman of thirty-five is not yet bidden to step out of the arena 
and range herself among the spectators, but Nature has a disa- 
greeable way of reminding her that the hour is approaching. It 
is as though the first chill breath of autumn which heralds the 
Indian summer were making itself felt. She will be fortunate if 
her autumn of beauty brings with it the ripe graces, the tender asso- 
ciations and poetic suggestions which give to the season of decay 
its mellow charm. She need not after all be deeply concerned or 
turn back for consolation to the time-honoured precedents of 
Madame Recamier and Ninon de |’Enclos. 

The woman of soul can never, in a true sense, grow old and 
unattractive. It is the butterfly of fashion who has most to suffer. 
Her looking-glass, no matter how artfully placed, will sometimes 
tell her unpleasant tales, and a darting ray of light will cruelly 
reveal a wrinkle or a grey hair to which she has so far been happily 
blind. Instinctively she will have recourse to little artifices which 
she tries to justify to herself without shock to her vanity. She will 
discover suddenly that fashion requires her to cover a too percep- 
tible parting with a Bond Street toupet, and that violet powder is 
none the less innocuous because it is tinged with pink, and that a 
graceful contour is dependent upon the skill of a renowned cor- 
set-maker. But she knows in her heart that she is commanded 


to fall behind. 
‘“‘ Ladies, stock and tend your hive, 
Trifle not at thirty-five,” 


wrote Dr. Johnson in his poem to Mrs. Thrale on her thirty- 
fifth birthday ; to Mrs. Thrale who, nevertheless, got married 
a second time ten years later, and fell sentimentally in love about 
a generation after her second husband had been laid in his grave. 
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PART IL. 
CHAPTER I. 
THE MAN WHO LET THE TRAIN GO ON WITHOUT HIM. 


6 HAT do you say, guard ? Stick here for three mortal hours! 
Not if I know it, my friend, or the deuce is in it. Stand 
clear, I’m out.” 

The guard stepped back as the speaker flung open the first-class 
carriage door and leaped lightly to the ground with a small valise 
in one hand. He was a tall, slight man, about thirty, very hand- 
some and very bronzed. 

“Good evening,” he said to the guard ; “ it’s as likely as not I 
don’t turn up at all in two hours; I may find something to pass the 
time in Malverton and not go on till to-morrow. Do you know of 
any good hotel in the place ?” 

The guard’s recommendation was based upon a logical inference 
drawn from the stranger’s appearance and surroundings. He was 
a first-class passenger from London ; he was unmistakably a gentle- 
man and thoroughly well dressed ; his travelling suit of navy blue 
was of the finest material; his tie fastened by a gold pin with 
small horse-shoe head set with diamonds, and on his right hand 
he wore a valuable signet ring of gold, set with one “ tirst water 
diamond,” surrounded with rubies; he had given a newsboy a 
shilling for a penny paper, bidding him keep the change, and he 
was now coolly tossing aside an expensive railway ticket for a whim 
or mere impatience ; clearly, he was well off and careless of money, 
so the guard named the best hotel in the town, one not very far 
from St. Margaret’s. He got a half-crown for his information, and 
the handsome stranger walked away towards the town at an easy 
swing pace, and long strides that soon brought him to the hotel 
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named, where he ordered a room for the night and refreshment in 
the coffee-room. There was one other traveller there sitting by 
the fire, as evidently a seafaring man as the other was unmistak- 
ably a man who had knocked about the world by land and water, 
and with whom therefore there was an instant freemasonry. 
The two fraternized, and, speaking of the accident, found they 
were both in the same boat, save that the Scotchman was going on 
by the train. 

“Why, you see,” said he smiling, “I’m not quite such a swell as 
you, sir. I’m captain in the employ of the Shaw, Savill and 
Albion Company, and just home from New Zealand; my ship’s 
gone into dry dock for repairs, and so I’ve got rather longer leave.” 

“ Ah, going home then, I suppose ?” said the other; but there 
was a sudden sorrowful cadence in the soft musical tones that 
struck pain to the sailor’s warm heart. 

“‘ Going to see my old father and mother in Dundee,” he said, 
“in the old home; mine’s in London, but my wife, bless her, 
spares me a bit for them.” 

There was a quick flash in the younger man’s splendid dark 
eyes, a momentary quiver of the firm lips and a restless movement 
as of intense pain as he said: “ You are married, then ?” 

‘Lord, yes; ten years or more; it’s the best thing a man can 
do, as soon as he can, I think,” cried the skipper heartily ; “don’t 
you? Try it, my lad, for you aren’t married, I take it, eh?” 

“No,” said the other, looking steadily into the fire. ‘I was— 
but—she was drowned.” 

“Ah, poor lad, forgive me. I never dreamed that. I'd ha’ 
bitten my tongue out before I wounded ye,” said the seaman, 
deeply distressed ; “ I would as sure as my name’s John Macken- 
zie. I could see in your face that you'd had a lot of trouble, but 
somehow I never thought of that sort.” 

“ How should you? Thank you; don’t think any more of it,” 
the younger said ; “it just took me aback a little, that’s all.” 

Was that all? Was there no untold misery, no wild passion 
and crushing disgrace to make the past a maddening memory in 
this man’s passionate soul ? 

After a pause, however, he said, still looking into the blaze : 

“It was last December twelvemonth ; we had only been married 
the August before. Were you in England in the December of ’79, 
and do you remember that awful Tay Bridge catastrophe ? ” 

‘“‘ Remember it ?” repeated the seaman grimly, and laying his 
hard palm upon the other’s chiselled hand. “I almost saw the 
train go on the bridge it never crossed.” 

“ My wife was in that train /” said the other hoarsely. 

There was a dead silence for many minutes; then Captain 
Mackenzie clearing his throat said : 

“And so was I till the last station it stopped at, on my way 
north to the old folks; meaning to cross by ferry. I wouldn’t 
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have crossed that spider bridge at any time, for any seaman knows 
the awful power of wind and wave better than all the engineer 
science, forsooth, in the world ; and when I heard at the station 
that even the ferry could not run and found what a mad gale there 
was, I said straight out to the other passengers in my carriage P 

‘“‘ Were there many, then ?” said his companion quietly, as the 
waiter came in with their refreshments, set them on the table and 
withdrew. 

“Several men—it was a second-class compartment—and some 
ladies, three, I think. Well, I said plainly, ‘If you'll all take an 
old seaman’s advice, ladies and gentlemen, you'll do as I do—land 
on the platform ; if not, why the Lord help you over that bridge, 
- for mortal man can’t do it in the teeth of such a gale.’” 

“Did any one have the sense to follow you?” said the other 
with almost feverish eagerness. 

** Only one, I’m sorry to say,” returned the captain sadly ; “as I 
crossed the platform I looked back to my late carriage and saw a 
lady jump out quickly, for the next second the train moved on. 
She passed near me in going out of the station, and bowed and 
said under her close veil, ‘ Thank you’—a sweet young voice, too 
—as she vanished. How you start!” So he had and set his 
white teeth. “ But, poor lad, how could it be your wife I saved, 
and you not know it all this time ?” 

“No, no—forgive my folly. It was just the mad thought. 
Besides she”—he drew a deep breath, determinately mastering 
himself—* she was alone, you said—quite alone ?” 

“ Yes, evidently. Certainly only that one lady got out of that 
carriage, or any other, I believe, poor souls.” 

He had been sipping his claret, and now rose up; so did the 

oung man. 

“‘ Well,” said the captain, cordially shaking hands, “ we’ve met 
rather oddly. I shall be back home in a week, No. —, Canonbury 
Square, and I shall be very pleased to see you, if you'll do us the 
honour to take us as you find us.” 

“You are very kind, Captain Mackenzie, to take pity on such a 
homeless vagrant as I am, and I will certainly do myself the 
pleasure of accepting your invitation. My name is St. Clare.” 

They exchanged cards, and parted cordially. Looking at the 
one he held as he walked along, Captain Mackenzie saw that the 
address in the corner was the Carlton and Travellers’ Clubs. 

When presently the waiter came into the coffee room the young 
man was pacing to and fro. 

‘Ts there anything worth seeing about here, waiter?” he said. 
“‘T must stroll out this fine evening.” 

“ Yesir; the town-’all and the market-place is very fine, and if 
you like to see a real handsome church, sir, and grand music, 
there’s St. Margaret’s just near by—a very ’igh church it is ”— 
this dubiously. 
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“ Suit me, then—bah ! of course I know its name; the music is 
lovely ?” 

“Yes, sir; and they’ve got the beautifullest singer there now— 
the boy soloist sings all by himself, you know.” 

‘“‘ The soloist, yes; have they? But perhaps he won’t sing to- 
night ‘ by himself,’ ” 

* Deed he will, sir, being Easter-time still; he did last Sunday, 
all that anthem what a gentleman made, they say, on purpose for 
Father Haughton last St. Margaret’s Day. Oh! Master Dare’ll 
sing, sir, no fear, and you'll be just in time for the anthem.” 

“ All right, thanks; I'll go.” 

He took up his felt hat and went out; the waiter following to 
point out the lofty steeple that should guide him to the church. 
He entered at the open west door just as the last ante-anthem 
prayer was being intoned by the vicar, and softly passing in knelt 
reverently down amongst the men, rather behind a column where 
there was a vacant space. 


CHAPTER II. 
‘SAINT AND SINNER.” 


“Is Father Haughton in and disengaged ?” 

The question was asked at the Clergy House door some time after 
evensong was over, by the stranger who had given his name as St. 
Clare. 

“ He’s in, sir, some time, and at supper with the other clergy. 
Did you want to see him very particular ?” 

‘“‘ Yes ; as soon as he is disengaged. I am sorry to trouble him 
so late on a Sunday evening, but my business is imperative. Here 
is my card.” 

Gilbert gave the visitor a keen look and showed him into the 
library, where there burned a bright fire. 

‘“‘ The superior won’t be long, sir,” he said, and placing a chair 
turned up the gas and withdrew. 

Not long—only five, perhaps ten minutes—but they seemed 
hours to the man pacing to and fro with all the miserable past 
gathering up around him in a black mass, with a mad tempest of 
passions surging within, tearing heart and soul in twain in their 
blind force. 

The vicar, entering quietly, caught one momentary glimpse, as 
his visitor turned sharply, of the man unmasked ; the dark eyes 
burning as if from some lurid fire within, the bloodless lips and 
set teeth, the haggard misery of that desperate, passionate face, 
told him at once that here was some grievous trouble to deal with 
—far deeper than the ordinary level. But he only met the young 
man half-way with cordial hand-clasp and greeting as if he had 
known him of old. 
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‘** How do you do—what can I do for you? I am entirely at 
your service.” 

The vicar crossed to the fireplace and sat down, indicating to his 
visitor the chair Gilbert had placed. 

“Thank you. I have come, then, direct to you, the head of this 
church, for some information which you possess, because I would 
fain spare useless scandal, if the truth gets known through 
inquiries of subordinates.” 

*“‘ Yes?” said Dr. Haughton, lifting his searching grey eyes to the 
handsome face opposite, as he paused. 

Wilfred St. Clare bent suddenly forward then, and said between 
his teeth as a man might speak on the rack : 

“T come to you for my wife—you know where she is.” 

Schooled to self-control though the priest was by long habit, 
and accustomed by years of experience to hear outwardly unmoved 
disclosures that ranged over the whole gamut of human sin and 
misery, this man’s demand was so startling and implied so terrible 
a suspicion or charge, that for one brief moment even the vicar’s 
self-mastery was surprised into stern indignation. 

“ Mr. St. Clare, I do not understand your extraordinary asser- 
tion. How should I know where your wife is ? ” 

“How! Do you mean to say that you don’t know that 
she——” He arrested the fierce flow, and turning sharply aside, 
walked across the apartment, then back. ‘“ Forgive my wild words,” 
he said hoarsely ; “‘ you mistook them, naturally. I had not one 
thought against your spotless honour—Heaven forbid !” 

“ Nor, I hope, my young friend,” said Father Haughton gently, 
noting that bitter stress on the pronoun, “against your wife’s 
either.” 

The burning blood sprang to St. Clare’s bronzed cheek, but 
where was the instant and proud defence? Instead of it, the dark 
head was suddenly bowed on the mantelpiece with a smothered 
“ of such passionate agony as wrung the listener’s very 

eart. 

“My God! it is more than I can bear! Oh, the misery and 
dishonour—the black sea of shame and disgrace! And I loved her 
better than life or salvation—my darling! my darling!” 

Before such heartbroken grief as this, that swept down the 
strong man’s very manhood, consolation itself was dumb, deepest 
sympathy forced into silence for many moments, and then the 
vicar said very gently: 

“ But, my son, are you quite sure of your ground for believing 
in your wife’s guilt ? Has there been no passion and jealousy, no 
wild temper to blind you into a terrible mistake ? ” 

“‘ There has been everything to madden, if you will,” said Wil- 
fred, facing the priest with flashing eyes, “but if there were 
nothing else, there can be no mistake in the black fact that she 
left me and fled—God ! that I should live to say it !—with the 
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very man I had forbidden her to speak to. I followed them to the 
station with a loaded revolver in my breast and reached it just in 
time to see the train moving rapidly past the platform and those 
two sitting at a carriage window opposite each other.” 

He stopped, half choking, but not now was the time for any 
reproof, the wise priest well knew ; he could gauge the man pretty 
closely now—the impulsive nature with good and evil passions 
both as strong as undisciplined, and an uncurbed desperate tem- 
per that, roused to its full reckless force, was capable of sweeping 
its possessor like a tornado into the wildest crime. But to gain 
the least control or mastery for good over this wild, haughty spirit, 
this pitiably darkened soul, the priest knew he must first gain its 
entire confidence. He had started slightly at the mention of the 
train, for it suddenly brought into the foreground of his memory, 
as bearing on this, another sad story and sacred charge never 
forgotten ; but he must be indeed absolutely sure that the two 
were one before he dare attempt to carry out that charge, given 
under such a solemn seal. 

‘* And you never traced her ?” he said ; “ never heard her fate ? ” 

“I heard it too soon,” St. Clare answered brokenly, and, sinking 
into a low chair near the vicar’s, covered his eyes; “that train 
went on—on—on to the Tay Bridge. The news of that came back 
like wildfire, and then I remember no more. I was struck down 
with brain fever, and for weeks my wretched life hung on a thread. 
I wish to Heaven it had quite snapped,” he said fiercely, lifting his 
haggard face and wild, lurid eyes again. ‘“ Why didn’t they let 
me die as I wanted? Yes, I did. They let a devil live on for this 
night to madden again.” 

‘“ Hush, hush, my son,” said the vicar, laying his hand with a 
touch of authoritative reproof on the younger man’s shoulder, 
*‘ you were not fit to die,and God in His mercy spared you. Why 
has this night maddened you again? Nay, forgive me, but I could: 
surely, I hope, be of some help to you if you would trust me with 
your full confidence.” 

The gentle touch, the winning voice and manner, that came 
from a large and intensely sympathetic nature, had rarely failed 
to reach a suffering human heart, and did not now, the more 
because as strongly as insensibly the calmer and well-disciplined 
nature influenced, even controlled, the tempest-tossed, utterly un- 
disciplined one. 

“TI don’t know,” said Wilfred very low, and looking straight 
before him into the fire, “ why I have said so much to you already, 
or how it is that I can lay bare my heart—worse, my bitter shame, 
to you. Well, well.” He moved restlessly, pushed back the 
clustering wavy locks of bronze from his brow, then spoke again. 

‘“‘T’ve knocked about half over the world pretty well, and led a 
wild, reckless life enough. I found my way back to Europe again 
in the late June of ’79, and it was in London that I met a musical 
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professor and his daughter, a beautiful girl, just seventeen, whose 
exquisite voice he had trained for the profession ; it was in truth 
our mutual love of music that caused our acquaintance. I soon 
found that she had a cousin who was often at their apartments, 
and very intimate, a good-looking fellow, quite ten years my 
senior, and whom I at once disliked.” He set his teeth now for a 
minute; the mere mention of this man was unbearable. “I was 
jealous of him, though I dare not let Alva see it, for she too was 
high-spirited, passionate, proud, if not as wild-tempered as I was. 
I loved her madly; she was all to me and I was her all—yes, all 
—she loved me then. Great Heaven! she loved me then, I know. 
Though they were poor and I was well off, her father refused ; I 
knew at whose instance. Alva was too young, he said; we were 
both too much alike in temper, and I had led too reckless a life 
for him to trust his daughter’s happiness with sucha man. ‘If 
that is really your own idea,’ I answered straight, ‘ you should have 
said so at the first. Now your wisdom comes too late.’ I went 
away; I got a special licence and made all my arrangements. 
Alva used to go out for a walk at nine before she went to her 
music practice. They lodged near Clapham Common, so one 
morning, the 10th of August it was, I had a carriage waiting near 
where I was sure to meet her, as I did. Well, what cannot a man 
do with a mere girl who loves him, and feels too the injustice of 
his dismissal? I half persuaded, half, yes, carried her off in 
cavalier fashion to a distant suburban church, and we were married. 
Of course then her father had to forgive, but still he never liked 
me after that. I didn’t care. I took my darling abroad and was 
happy, as I had never been before in my life. In October we 
came back to London.” 

Again St. Clare paused a little, as if gathering strength to go on. 

‘“‘T won’t use your patience or time much longer,” he resumed, 
speaking more rapidly; “ her cousin came about her constantly, 
all in a cousinly way outwardly you understand; but I knew 
better, and I put my foot upon it before long. She was young, 
and gay, and thoughtless ; she might flirt with any other man, I 
said, but not with ‘dear old Gerald’ as she called him. I was 
fretted, tortured, yet shrank from baring to so young a girl the 
black-hearted villain of forty she trusted ; she did not understand 
me, nor I perhaps her. I should have explained, been less im- 
perious, more gentle, she more obedient, less hasty. She fiercely 
resented my interference, it was monstrous, groundless jealousy. 
I doubted her heart, her faith ; she could take care of her honour 
and mine, and if I were getting tired of her I had better say so. 
Had the villain already undermined her heart’s loyalty ? Had she 
ever loved me as I believed, or had she been only dazzled for a 
time out of an earlier affection for Gerald Latimer by one younger, 
more brilliant, more wealthy? Oh, the torture of those horrible 


fears and doubts!” 
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He covered his face for a minute in uncontrollable anguish, but 
once again the gentle touch of the priest's hand laid tenderly on 
the bowed head now soothed and calmed the bitter pain. He went 
on after a little: 

‘“‘ That was all in November and December. I forbade Latimer 
the house, forbade my wife to see him, and I took her away. She 
had once said she should like to see Scotland, and I took her there, 
just there, no further. Father, that man actually followed in a 
few days. I saw him in the theatre on the Saturday night before 
the Tay Bridge Sunday. I found the next morning that in my 
absence he had dared to come to our hotel, had seen Alva, had 
stayed some time. She did not deny it, she defiantly admitted the 
fact. Oh, if I could but for one moment blot out the memory of 
that scene or day! I had been cleaning and reloading my little 
revolver, which I suppose my old out-west habit made me always 
keep at hand, and it lay on the table. I told her she had deceived 
me, had never loved me, and was false now. Heaven only knows 
what wild words I said, and she answered; but she went deathly 
pale and cried passionately that if I chose to believe her guilty 
she would not stoop to deny, she wished she had died before she 
ever saw me, she would go back to her father, and tried to 
tear off her wedding ring. I remember that I was maddened, 
maddened—go to her cursed ‘lover she meant, flashed through me, 
leaped from my lips: never alive! I snatched up the revolver and 
fired. It only flashed in the pan, and my wife stood absolutely 
still, unhurt. I remember her face of nightmare horror as I 
thrust the weapon in my breast, and I remember, as in a dream, 
saying as I passed by her, ‘ For him, then, I swear, wherever and 
whenever I find him.’ I meant it then, and I mean it now. I 
went out to seek for him I think, but I can’t recall where I went 
or what I did, save that I was a long time absent, hours perhaps, 


I can’t say, but when I came back my wife was gone.” Wilfred: 


dropped the hand that had veiled his eyes, and added hoarsely, “ I 
learned that shortly after I went out her cousin had called ‘ witha 
telegram from her father,’ the waiter said, ‘ but Mrs. St. Clare had 
left a letter for me in my desk explaining.’ I looked, there was 
no letter, no line, it was all a lie of course to cover her flight that 
was pre-arranged ”—the listener shook his head very slightly— 
“but I traced them to the station, and you know the rest of that 
miserable part. Ah—ten striking,” he broke off suddenly, “I 
must not keep you.” 

“ Only ten, nay, go on; if it were midnight what matter? You 
have now to take up from after your brain fever till this evening.” 

“‘ Ah, I don’t deserve your goodness and patience. Well, it was 
months then before I could leave my room and go abroad; the 
moment I could I did. I had nothing to keep me in England, 
and I saw by chance in an old Zimes that even her father was 
dead. I had no tie, no home; I shut up the London house and 
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went abroad to Italy, and I only returned a few days ago because 
my lawyer wanted me. All this time I had, of course, believed 
that my wife and—that both the fugitives had perished in the 
terrible catastrophe at the Tay Bridge. I left London this morning 
in sheer restlessness en route for the far north to fish out an old 
acquaintance I knew years ago in Texas, but the accident has 
detained me, and I chose to stop the night and look about me a 
bit. In the hotel I met an old sea captain who had been in that 
train, but wisely got out at the last station before the bridge, very 
strongly advising the other passengers to do so also on account of 
the gale. One young lady followed that advice ; he saw her jump 
out and leave the station alone.” 

“ Ah!—and you had half thought ?—Yes, I see; pardon the 
interruption.” 

“ Aye, the wild thought died; for she was not alone. But 
whether Latimer was not quick enough to follow her out and so 
went on to his death, or whether he somehow else escaped, for my 
vengeance to yet find him—all doubt as to Alva’s escape was made 
into certainty an hour later. I went into evensong at St. 
Margaret’s, and I had scarcely knelt down five minutes when I 
suddenly perceived her in the church, my wife, my one love still, 
despite the gulf of guilt that parts us, that must part us.” 

‘Hush, hush,” interrupted the vicar sternly. “ Thank God 
that she lives, and judge her not. Even if she is guilty, are you 
sinless ?” 

“Tf,” repeated the other with intense bitterness, “if she were 
innocent would she have lived and not even written to call me 
back? She may be with that villain even now, but by Heaven I 
will know to-night, for I will find her and meet her face to face! 
You have one in your service who can tell me where she is if living 
creature can, and to him you can send me.” 

“In my service,” repeated the vicar utterly surprised; “ who 
here can know where your poor wife is ?” 

‘“‘ Your first soprano, Eric Dare.” 

“That boy!” exclaimed Dr. Haughton starting, “ that— 
impossible.” 

“That boy; she knew him, she would have trusted him with 
her secrets when she would none other. Where does he live ?” 

“JT will take you to him,” said the vicar calmly. “ Did you 
come straight here after evensong ?” 

“No. I went back to my hotel during the sermon, and after- 
wards I watched every man out of the church.” His eyes flashed. 

“For the man whom you believed has wronged you? ” 

“Yes.” 

The vicar leaned forward and deliberately laid his hand on St. 
Clare’s breast. 

“I thought so; you went back for your revolver.” How quietly 


he spoke ! 
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“Yes, I did, and I mean to use it.” 

* Give it to me,” said the vicar quietly, and as he rose stretched 
out his hand for the weapon. ‘“ You shall have it back to-morrow.” 

The other rose too, the fierce red blood dyeing his bronzed cheek 
hotly. 

“ -_— me, no. I may need it this very night,” he said 
between his teeth. , 

‘“‘ Give me the revolver,” repeated the priest steadily, still hold- 
ing out his hand, still fixing his deep grey eyes on the other’s lurid 
dark eyes. 

They looked at each other forsome seconds in deep silence, those 
two men, the one a Saint Paul, the other at that minute a devil; 
then slowly the moral force conquered, silently, surely, the voice- 
less power of the saint bore down irresistibly the power of evil. 
The man drew the weapon of murder from his bosom, and silentlv 
laid it in that open hand. Then a sweet smile came into the 
vicar’s eyes. 

“Thank you, my son,” he said; “ now we will go to my first 
soprano.” 

He locked up the revolver, and then the two men left the house 


together. 
CHAPTER III. 


THE DEAD SPEAKETH. 


LEss than ten minutes’ walk brought the two men to the neat 
pretty house in Orange Street, where Mary Grainger let furnished 
rooms to a few respectable single men, clerks mostly, in the town. 

Just as they reached the gate of the little forecourt one of 
these lodgers, evidently, came out and respectfully saluted the 
vicar, whose church he attended, glancing curiously at the striking- 
looking stranger. 

*‘ Good evening, Father Haughton. Did you want Mrs. Grain- 

er ? She has been sent for to nurse a sick neighbour to-night.” 

“ Thanks, no; I only wanted to see my chorister Dare. Is he 
up still, I wonder ?” 

“Oh, sir, he is always late up I fancy; any way I heard the 
piano in the big front parlour just now. Shall I let you in with 
my latch-key ?” 

“If you please; thanks very much.” 

The door was opened, the two visitants stepped noiselessly into 
the passage, and as they laid their hats on the little mahogany 
slab the priest saw that his companion’s hand trembled visibly 
that his eyes were burning and his face deathly in its pallor; the 
man’s whole frame was quivering from head to foot with suppressed 
terrible excitement and emotion. 

The vicar put both hands on his shoulders, and said very low, 
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with an intensity of earnestness and strong appeal that was almost 
impassioned : 

* For God’s sake, Who pardons only as we pardon, listen to your 
heart, not your wild passions, and give your wife a hearing before 
you condemn her.” 

The bloodless lips moved; there was no sound, not even a 
whisper, but that movement formed no dissent, and the vicar 
silently opened the door into the large front parlour. There were 
folding doors to the back room, one of which was slightly ajar, just 
unhasped, and they could hear the soft frou-frou of a garment, as 
of some one moving within; some one who heard the footsteps, for 
instantly the folding door was pushed wide and a slender girl in 
a dark flowing morning-robe stood on the threshold—a girl—his 
first soprano, the fugitive wife, who, in the next moment, with wild 
affrighted eyes and smothered cry of agony and frantic terror, had 
sprung forward to the priest’s side, clinging to his arm. 

“Save me! hide me! Oh, God! it is my husband. He will 
kill me unheard ; and I am innocent of the dark guilt he believes.” 

“Hush! hush, my child! I know all, and he will hear you. 
Fear nothing, but explain all—tell him all.” 

And the vicar gently but firmly unclasped those poor frantic 
little hands and turned away to the other room. 

Whatever complex forces had drawn him on to seek this 
moment, Wilfred St. Clare could never have told; passion, the 
thirst for vengeance, wild hope that reached even after a shadow, 
a mad yearning, an insatiable hungering to once more look on the 
loved face, even guilty though it might be; one and all had com- 
bined into over-mastering power, which, after that one minute of 
stricken stillness, swept aside all but the one deathless love. He 
made one step forwards, and opened his arms. 

“Wife! Oh, wife! come back to my heart, and tell me again 
you have the right there!” 

Was this a cruel dream to mock her in the long night of despair, 
or a dazzling reality, of such light after darkness as she had never 
dared to dream of? Like one blind she staggered forwards, to be 
locked to her husband’s breast, heart to heart once more, to feel 
his hot tears on her brow, and his close, passionate kiss on her 
lips, in a long silence, broken only at last by the deep convulsive 
sobs she struggled in vain to stifle. 

“‘ Wilfred, husband, don’t put me from you! I have wronged 
you so terribly, but not that deepest sin—not that. I swear before 
Heaven! believe me or not as you will, though my own wicked 
hand has itself written such black evidence against me. I have 
never swerved for one second in faith ; I have loved only you! I 
have been from first to last your pure and loyal wife, so help me 
God!” 

She had lifted her beautiful face from her husband’s bosom as 
she spoke, meeting with the unflinching steadfastness of truth 
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itself, the searching intensity of his downward gaze that read her 
very soul, and in his eyes she read all her answer—his belief, his 
unbroken love, his forgiveness. He bowed his head and once 
more pressed his lips to hers, almost breaking down then. 

“Oh!” he whispered at last, “ this horrible long night of despair, 
ended now for ever! But, ah! my darling, my precious wife, I 
too need forgiveness.” 

“Hush! my heart forgave you all long months ago,” the girl 
said softly. ‘“ But I—I was so afraid of you; I knew you believed 
me false to you—who else could do otherwise ? I had given you 
such terrible right to believe it, in my mad wickedness and 
misery. I thought that horrible day I fled that your love was 
gone from me, and my heart was broken. I was utterly reckless 
—maddened. I only knew that I must fly before you came back ; 
fly somewhere, anywhere. I wrote a bitter, cruel note to tell you 
that I should go back to my father, and go where you could not 
trace us. I put it in your desk.” 

“Alva! I never had it!” 

The exclamation reached the vicar and he came quietly in again. 
His time to speak had come. 

Children,” he said gravely, “I have something to say to you 
before I leave you to-night. Come here.” 

There was something so deeply, solemnly impressive in his face 
and manner, that a strange awe stole over the husband and wife, 
as if they stood in the presence of the dead, or an unseen spirit 
back from the grave—perhaps they did in that blessed hour of 
reunion. Who shall say that the spirit of the man who had 
parted these two was not hovering near, unrestful till that dying 
charge of restitution could be fulfilled ? 

Silently each obeyed the vicar as he took a seat by the fire, St. 
Clare leaning lightly against the mantelpiece; his young wife 
knelt down at the priest’s feet as he spoke again. 

“ Do you remember, my child, the man who, last St. Margaret’s 
Day, swooned in church during the anthem ? ” 

“Yes,” she said, a cold chill creeping over her. ‘I heard of it 
next day; a Mr. Percival, who died that night of heart disease.” 

“Aye; that man,” said the vicar, looking straight up into 
Wilfred’s face, “ was Gerald Latimer, whom Heaven had reserved 
from your vengeance, to punish with its own inscrutable retribu- 
tion; the sudden shock and his terror when he heard the voice in 
the anthem, of what he thought the spirit of the girl he had 
murdered, gave him his death-blow.” 

‘‘ Murdered ? ” repeated both listeners ; and then the man added 
with an instant change of tone and softening of his dark eyes : 

“ And it was her voice, never to be forgotten or mistaken, and 
in that very anthem that told me my darling lived.” 

“‘ Then, son,” said the vicar gently, “in your own happiness and 
pardon find pardon and prayer for the poor soul that is gone to its 
DD 
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account. Well, I was sent for to receive his dying confession. 
Owing to the last sad stage of his disease, and more to the mental 
and physical shock he had received, his memory and coherence often 
failed painfully—leaving gaps—nay, almost fatally in one point : 
he could not name any one person, and even his own name only 
came back quite at the last. But he solemnly charged me if ever 
I could do good or make restitution to those he had so wronged, I 
was to break the seal of confession, so far as that purpose required 
it. I redeem that charge therefore now.” 

He paused. Alva hid her face on his knee; her husband moved 
a little, throwing his in shadow, but the vicar’s grey eyes were 
bent steadily on the flickering flames as he resumed, in a 
measured, suppressed way, which only from its very quietude 
betrayed how much he felt. He spoke, too, as if of some one 
else, not present. 

“The man had planned the deepest wrong from the very first, 
and to try and deliberately set himself to fan into fierce blaze the 
two haughty unmeasured tempers with which he had to deal, a 
task made easier by the girl’s unsuspiciousness of his own real 
feelings towards her. He followed them to Scotland, revolving 
mavy schemes to rouse an open rupture, and then, he thought, 
make her an easy prey. But he took a diabolical vow that if he 
failed in that, he would blast her name and compass her death; if 
he could not gather the fruit at least he would wrest it from his 
rival. For that end he played spy—he took a room opposite the 
hotel, and watched, always himself prepared for instant flight. 
That Sunday, the 28th of December, he saw his rival go out, and 
suspected from his look that something had passed. He went out 
and presently called on his intended victim, whom he found in a 
state of mind only too ripe for his evil hopes, so far that she was 
maddened with passion and misery, and preparing for a flight 
back to her father. She told him all, or most of what had passed, 
and of his own danger if her husband found him, as he meant to 
do. The wicked plan was instantly formed. He said he would 
escort her to her father—she was quite unfit to travel alone, and 
certainly her life was not safe where she was. Remember that 
even then there was a strong northerly gale blowing, and that he 
knew the whole route from that part to Dundee, and had never 
believed in the stability of the Tay Bridge. On this he hinged his 
plans. Well, he stole the letter she had put in her husband’s 
desk, told the hotel people that her father had telegraphed for her, 
and she, poor child, left the hotel with him for the station. She 
was in no state to notice anything, or know that he took her to the 
up, not down platform, and hurried her into a carriage of the 
Dundee train—north instead of south—alone with him; but she 
as well as he saw her husband just as the train reached some speed. 
In the time between that and the next station she learned too well 
how absolutely her husband had been right and she grievously 
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wrong, for she was forced then to hear words from her companion 
which scathed her to the soul. She struck him ful! in the face, 
so strong and fiercely that he was blinded for a minute, in which 
she sprang to the farthest door, and dared him to stir one step or 
she would fling herself out. He cursed her then, and swore that 
if he could not have her his rival never should, and hurled at her 
the bitter taunt that she was lost, helplessly compromised by her 
flight with him. She made no answer to the cowardly taunt of 
her baffled enemy, save that one of them must leave the carriage 
at the next station. ‘Not you, then,’ he returned savagely as he 
heard the gale outside; ‘not you. Go on if you would be safe, 
alike from me and your husband,’ and before the train quite 
stopped he sprang out. But with the demon of murder in his 
heart he watched that carriage ; he saw other people hurry in, but 
none got out, and the fated train went on toitsdoom. He waited, 
hungering for the terrible news that came all too soon (the dead 
speaks, remember, by my lips)—she was in it—he was her 
murderer; then two terrors seized this Cain in their masterful 
grip—the terror of remorse and the terror of the wronged man who 
had sworn to kill him. He fled back to England under another 
name, trusting for possible safety to the fact that the husband 
would believe both himself and the wife to be drowned. He lived 
on, ‘as one accursed of God and man,’ struggling to drown 
remorse in the wildest debaucheries, that soon brought incipient 
disease into active force. Last July he came to stop with an 
acquaintance at Malverton Hall, and passed St. Margaret’s by 
chance, as the word goes. Some one outside told him there was 
a chorister there—the first soprano—with a wonderful voice, and 
this was the church festival. He went in, and—you both know the 
end,” said the priest, quietly coming back to his own personality 
and theirs. 

Neither spoke or moved at first; the man had listened with 
clenched teeth and pitiless eyes, but they softened suddenly as 
they met the vicar’s gaze and followed it to his young wife’s 
beautiful face as she lifted it to his. 

“Yes,” said Father Haughton gently, answering that mutual 
look, “God has had mercy on you, and should not you have like 
mercy on a fellow-sinner, ‘ even unto seventy times seven ?’” 

“T will try, father.” 

With a bright, glad smile, the vicar rose. 

“Ah! thatis right. I would have told you this before you saw 
your wife, but if you had believed in her innocence from other 
evidence than her own lips perhaps there might have remained a 
little sting behind that can never be now. I will see you both here 
to-morrow; there is much to arrange, since I have lost my first 
soprano. God keep you, children.” 

The church clock struck midnight as he passed out. Eastertide 
was over. 
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CHAPTER IV. 
‘© 4 SWEET SONG.” 


THE vicar was not the man to ever speak the word out of season— 
he had far too much tact and judgment for such a well-meant 
mistake; but when he went back the next morning, he said a 
great many words in season to those two, the husband who had 
been in such error, the wife whose sin had been so far more deep. 
Grave, earnest, loving, but uncompromising was the faithful 
priest ; disobedience, unbridled passion and pride, tacit deception 
—each and all had been there, and brought their own punishment, 
and he warned them that neither the bitter sufferings they had 
gone through nor the happiness just vouchsafed them of Heaven 
would be much guard against the future, unless they steadfastly 
and humbly set themselves to fight against the besetting sins 
which had so nearly wrecked body and soul. 

‘“‘ Watch and pray lest ye enter into temptation,” he said—and 
left them—alone for a little while. 

When he re-entered the room, it was to speak of the difficulty 
in which Alva’s assumption of the boy’s identity had involved him, 
and which he had of course included in his reproof. 

“‘ The secret must be kept,” he said, “not a suspicion must get 
abroad, for the scandal both to the church and your wife’s repute 
would be irremediable. Child, child, what evil prompted you to 
such a daring step? What put it into your head ?” 

The curly head drooped in a half-shamed way. Her husband 
drew her within his arm. 

“T had to live, father; I had a voice, and I heard of your need 
of a chorister. I was desperate, I knew I could play the réle 
easily for I had always been so wild a tom-boy at home; they used 
to say too that I had something of a half-boyish look in my face, 
and a boy’s timbre in voice. I could row, and swim, and “ 

“Had learned gymnastics, and a very pretty little wrestling 
trick too, eh?” said the vicar, with an irresistible touch of dry 
fun. 

“Oh, Father Charles!” the girl hid her crimson face against 
her husband’s shoulder. “ Wilfred taught me that forfun. Please 
do forget that wickedness.” 

‘What was it, Father Haughton ? ” asked Wilfred smiling. 

The vicar told him, and then asked Alva how she had come to 
be dressed in feminine attire last night. 

“ Ah,” she said with a change of face, “I always dressed quite 
late and put on my wedding ring when my work was all done, 
and Mary never let in anybody, ycu know; it was a mere chance 
you surprised me.” 

“May I suggest a simple way out of our difficulty,” said St. 
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Clare; “I mean about your lost or confiscated first soprano’s 
sudden retirement ?” 

‘“* Yes, indeed,” said the vicar. 

“Well, this, then. Give out, what is in fact the substantial 
truth, that Eric Dare has been sent for by a friend of his late 
father’s. I shall at once take my wife away to town; we shall just 
call on Captain Mackenzie, and then travel till the autumr, or even 
spring, and then if the whole church sees her, who would dream 
that Mrs. St. Clare and the sometime first soprano are one? The 
strong likeness may make them think her a relative—possibly a 
sister—lI will take care not to controvert the idea.” 

“Do you mean, then, to see us sometimes?” said the vicar, 
looking very pleased. 

Husband and wife looked at each other ; he spoke for both : 

“ Ah, father, you are our best friend in the world, and we shall 
be very much here, we hope; I shall buy Malverton Hall, which I 
hear is for private sale. Who can help us to be strong so well as 
you can ?” 

It was some seconds before the vicar could answer a word, his 
heart was so full of deepest joy. 


* * * * * 


A glorious summer evening; it is evensong at St. Margaret’s 
Church, and baptism night; the choir are kneeling close to the 
font, where Father Haughton stands, to admit the little ones 
within the Church of Christ. There are several as usual, gentle 
and simple, all equal in their inheritance of salvation. The third 
infant placed in his arms is a beautiful dark-eyed boy, who smiles 
and cooes softly as he lies quietly in the strong, loving hold, and to 
the words, “ Name this child,” a rich girlish voice, mother and 
godmother in one, answers, “ Eric Dare.” 

A little later, after the vicar has signed the baptism register in 
the vestry, he detains St. Clare and his young wife a minute or 
two behind the others, to say a few words ; taking her tiny name- 
sake from Nurse Mary, Alva glances in her husband’s face, and as 
the vicar kisses their first-born son, she says softly, ‘‘ We have one 
little cherished hope for our darling’s early future, father.” 

‘“‘ And what is that, my child?” 

‘“‘ That he may one day be here, what his mother was—the first 
soprano of St. Margaret’s.” 


THE END. 

















OUR DAGON’S DOWNFALL. 


By TEMPLE LAURENCE. 





UMLEY FOTHERGILL was the show captain of the Royal 
1 Saxons, and the whole regiment had a gratified sense of per- 
sonal pride in their creditable captain’s distinguished appearance. 
He was tall and he was slim, his hair curled beautifully and showed 
no symptoms of coming off. His complexion put to the blush the 
complexion of most ladies, for it never got unbecomingly red and 
never alarmingly pale. Robust of health and strong of body was 
this admirable captain, and withal perfectly unspoilt by his proud 
position of regimental beauty. In fact, he was unconscious of the 
giddy height to which he had climbed, for Lumley Fothergill was 
of an absent turn of mind. He had eyes that saw not, and ears 
that heard not, very frequently, for his thoughts had a habit of 
travelling off on little personally conducted tours of their own, at 
which times he was as ignorant of what was going on under his 
very nose, as if his body had been in dreamland in company with 
his mind. He was not a poet, nor yet a painter, nor did he favour 
any particular cult with his especial attention. If he had a “turn” 
at all, it was for taking things to pieces and bewildering himself 
and spoiling his goods by ineffectual endeavours to put them 
together again. His one invention was a mouse-trap, yet another 
new form of that humble but useful article—but history has not 
recorded that it was a complete success. It seemed constructed 
on purpose to let the victim escape after a few struggles and a 
short imprisonment. Probably the shock to its system and the 
terrors of a brief captivity had a salutary effect on the mouse 
morals, but certainly it soon found itself 


‘*Free to run away 
And call again another day.” 


After this it can easily be credited that Lumley Fothergill was 
one of the kindest-hearted men living. He would have given 
away all he had and put himself to any inconvenience to please or 
oblige his fellow creatures. It is on record that he once alluded 
to St. Martin as “a mean cuss.” Not from intentional profanity— 
oh! no—but from a defective knowledge of that saintly legend, and 
general disapproval of giving away half when you might give your 
whole. He overheard two giddy youths of the Saxons squabbling 
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over a garment one rainy night, each trying to make out it was 
his own property and not the other’s, and the one who seemed 
most like losing exclaimed, loudly enough for Captain Fothergill 
to hear, “ Oh! bother all this fuss about a shabby old waterproof. 
Let’s chop it in two, like St. Martin’s macintosh, and each take a 
bit. Half acloak’s better than none at all.” 

‘Eh, what ? Martin’s macintosh. Well, of all the mean cusses— 
to spoil his own cloak and prevent any one else having it—com- 
mend me to your shabby friend Martin!” exclaimed the Beauty 
with a lofty scorn. But this gentle person had a fair share of 
medals on one side of his coat, and a Humane Society’s on the other, 
for apathetic, lazy and absent though it was his wont to be, yet he 
could be vigilant and alert enough on occasion, and more ready in 
case of need than most of the wide-awake ones of the earth. Few 
people knew, and none ever heard of it from Lumley Fothergill 
himself, how once upon a time, when a ship was in distress and 
the sea ran such mountains high that the lifeboat’s crew refused 
to peril their lives and face it, Lumley Fothergill, with flashing 
eyes and wind-tossed hair, sprang on to a post of vantage and from 
there harangued the fisher-folk and sailors with such a burst of 
eloquence and storm of scathing words, that those who were not 
touched were shamed, and followed him with contrite hearts and 
active hands over the perilous waves and out to the sinking ship. 
Time after time they went until all the crew were saved. And 
how Lumley Fothergill thanked them and “ treated” them when 
their work was done, he himself having laboured as hard as any 
there, is it not written in the annals of the sailing and fishing folk 
of the little town of Lealholm-by-the-Sea ? 

With the fair sex the Saxons’ fair captain was a universal 
favourite. Perhaps because he had a way of doing most things 
better than his neighbours did. Whatever he put his hand to 
turned out well, so no wonder he was admired, not alone for his 
good looks, but for his lawn tennis and cricket playing, his dancing, 
riding, driving, even his skill with divers musical instruments, 
which surpassed the performances of most other people; but he 
was not a brilliant conversationalist, he would listen for any length 
of time but he seldom talked. Who knows how much of his 
success with the feminine half of the world might have been due 
to this? The fair creatures love to prattle themselves, and an 
interested listener may be more precious in their opinion than the 
most brilliant of talkers. Lumley Fothergill always contrived to 
look interested; he paid the profoundest attention to even the 
most rambling raconteuses, and he wore a plaintive expression of 
the deepest sympathy with every thrilling experience or worrying 
misadventure that was confided tohim. It was generally supposed 
by his brother officers that when he put on that particularly 
touching and interested air he did not hear a single word of 
the narrative being unfolded for his benefit, but that he was 
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engaged in calculating the price of oats, or speculating on what 
the “caterer” would provide for dinner, or wondering what 
practical joke Mullooly, his ingenious Irish soldier servant, might 
have played when packing up his portmanteau, and whether per- 
adventure he had arrived to “dine and sleep” without any attire 
but a sleeping kit! But que vowlez-vous? Men were deceivers 
ever. As to falling in love, such a thing never seemed to enter 
Captain Fothergill’s imagination. He openly avowed he could not 
afford such an expensive luxury as a wife. He could not marry a 
penniless lass, he said, and he would not marry a rich one. He 
had theories which he was fond of airing for the use and benefit of 
his brother officers, and one of these was that a well-dowered bride 
was a worse investment than a poor one. 

“Tf I were compelled to marry,” he would unkindly observe 
—if I could not avoid it, I would rather marry a girl like Mrs. 
Pettytose, who is the daughter of a penniless curate and the eldest 
of fifteen, than a rich man’s child with £30,000 in her pocket. 
Mrs. Pettytose is a right-down pauperess who has been accustomed 
to skin flints and pare cheeses all the days of her life, and long 
practice makes the Pettytose sixpence go as far as Mrs. Dives’ 
half-crown, whereas Miss Dives, the heiress, having been used to 
living at the rate of £30,000 a year in the paternal mansion, 
naturally wishes to continue in the same style of ease and comfort, 
and expects to do it, too, on the £30,000 she brought as her dowry. 
Little advantage accrues to her spouse from that ample pocketful, 
for Miss Dives lavishes it right and left, and not only her fortune 
but his little all into the bargain, from sheer inability to live 
tidily on a little. No, no—single blessedness is blessedness, but 
take my word for it, you fellows, a wife halves the best of all your 
joys and more than trebles your expenses.” 

So this base and petted favourite of the fair sex would affirm 
with a wise wag of his nicely curled head. But there is a time for 
all things, as the Preacher considerately tells us, and there came 
the time when this mocking one fell in love. The regiment in due 
course proceeded on foreign service, to one of those charming 
climates where the unfortunate Briton is baked by a burning sun 
in summer, and made a cripple for the rest of his life by the 
rheumatic pangs of damp and soaking winters. The charms of 
colonial ladies have been proclaimed from east to west and from 
north to south, so I need only say that the feminine colonists who 
greeted the Royal Saxons on their arrival were every whit as 
fascinating as the regiment had been led to expect. Hospitality 
was literally poured over the Saxon warriors. Genial papas 
beamed upon them and begged them to consider the family man- 
sion as their own. Amiable mammas killed the petted calf, the 
plumpest fowl, the cherished duck, and entreated the red-coated 
strangers to come and feast upon their dainties. So to speak, the 
colonial pig ran about ready cooked, with knives and forks stuck 
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conveniently in his choicest morsels, and squeaked invitations to 
the strangers to “ eat him if they pleased.” Lawn tennis revels 
set in; picnics were organized, and all went merry as a marriage 
bell—that marriage bell which perhaps these ladies longed to hear ! 
True, the wives of the ineligible officers—the Mrs. Pettytose and 
Co.—did not participate quite so freely in these banquetings and 
junketings, and said bitter things accordingly, but ladies—bless 
them !—their minds are not so large as ours; and if they declared 
that Mrs. Van this and Mrs. De that only asked the mateless 
bachelors, the youngest, simplest and most defenceless boys to her 
daughter-filled bower, and proffered nothing but the bleak hospi- 
tality of a visiting-card to all the married men and their wives, 
why perhaps it was not so. We all know what a fertile imagina- 
tion can do, and the cautious parents were hardly likely to offend 
such powerful engines as Madame the Colonel’s lady, Mrs. the 
Adjutant, and little Pettytose’s cheery but bitter little helpmate. 
Conspicuous amongst the charming bevy of ladies in this distant 
land were Mrs. and the Misses Despencer. They were of French 
extraction, of an old Huguenot strain, they said, and their fore- 
fathers sailed from France after the revocation of the Edict of 
Nantes to settle as far from their native country as they could get. 
It was curious that Mrs. Despencer should have so fine a brogue, 
a pure Milesian accent ; for she repudiated with scorn the very 
slightest connection with the Emerald Isle. She was French, she 
said, from the crown of her neat black head to the toe of her 
pointed shoe. Nothing but the purest French. Two children 
blessed this lady in her widowhood, and like Cornelia, she described 
them in conversation as her jewels, or when excited “jools.” 
Rénée. was the eldest “jool,” and Delia the younger—* Dahlia” 
her mother would exclaim in incautious moments, but what did it 
matter? “ A rose by any name,” &c., &c., and Delia was indeed 
Queen Rose of the rose-bud garden of girls.” 


‘*Tall, slender, like a lily fair, 
With eyes of blue, and raven hair, 


the prettiest girl in the wide colony was Delia Despencer. Not 
from her mother did this beauty come. The vivacious widow was 
tall and thin, and raven-haired certainly, but there the resemblance 
ended, for she was sallow, thin-lipped, small-eyed, and scant of 
locks. Active—oh, yes, running hither and thither like a girl in 
her teens, and riding, dancing, and playing lawn tennis like the 
youngest kitten. Rénée was unlike her mother, too. She was 
handsome, but of a slumbrous, languorous type of beauty, with 
eyelashes inches long, and hair like the Cenci’s, brown with a 
tinge of auburn. No sooner did Mrs. Lorelei Despencer set her 
long and narrow black eyes on the Saxons’ handsome captain, 
than she began to comb her flowing hair and sing her most tuneful 
ditties aprés la mode Lorelei. I speak figuratively, of course, for 
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the widow’s locks were not such as a lady would comb in public, 
and of voice, as far as singing went, she possessed no vestige. The 
family Despencer lived in a cottage slightly bigger than a band- 
box, a cottage that bore the imposing name of La Rochelle, for 
Mrs. Despencer was, as she delighted to inform any who would 
listen, an ardent admirer of Huguenot Henry ; and her family, she 
explained, had followed the white-plumed hero through divers 
difficulties and in sundry fights. In moments of confidence she 
would even reveal that he was the direct ancestor of herself and 
her two dear “ jools.” How, scarcely appeared, for she had the art 
of entangling her bewildered hearer in a genealogical maze, from 
whence he escaped with only a vague conception that his hostess 
and her daughters were somehow or other of royal descent, and 
might at any moment turn into real princesses. Lumley Fother- 
gill was a willing wanderer in this wonderful maze, for while he 
listened to Mrs. Despencer as she descanted on the family history, 
and wore his air of touching and tender interest meantime, his 
mind was far from Henry of Navarre and any of that gay galére 
and hovered about the lovely Delia and the languorous Rénée, who 
sat near their mother under the verandah’s ample shade, and 
lifted their long-lashed eyelids from time to time and smiled 
confidentially and appealingly upon him, as if entreating him not 
to laugh at their parent’s rodomontades. Never before had 
Lumiey Fothergill strayed so near to that whirlpool yclept love, 
and his only safeguard on its brink was that he now found himself 
between two whirlpools of equal power. Rénée was his Scylla 
and Delia his Charybdis, and sometimes Fate whirled him towards 
the one, and he felt as if all were over, but then a straw turned 
his course and hurled him towards the other. To put it vulgarly, 
he felt how happy could he be with either! 


La Rochelle lay blazing in the full heat of the antipodean sun. 
It was afternoon, and the ladies had retired to their inner sanctums 
to sleep some of the most broiling moments away, when Lumley 
Fothergill’s smart little cart came bowling down the long and flat 
expanse of the sun-baked road and made for the neat little band- 
box with its tiny drive and its miniature grounds. He had had a 
sleepless night; thoughts, not mosquitoes, had kept him awake, 
and during the long night watches he had made a resolution, come 
to a decision, and was now driving towards La Rochelle with a 
fierce and determined expression on his handsome countenance, 
prepared to carry out his intention to take the momentous step 
that for years he had been trying warily to avoid. Jealousy was 
the spur that drove our gallant friend along. The regiment had 
given a little “at home” at their breezy camp on the hill the 
previous evening, and to Captain Fothergill’s intense disgust and 
surprise, not one single dance would Delia Despencer spare him: 
That he, the regimental beauty, should ask and be refused, and 
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have to go with empty card away, was treatment he had never 
before experienced, and it was more marvellous in his eyes than 
all the wonders of the world. True, there was Rénée, and one 
Despencer damsel valsed every whit as divinely as the other, but 
it had suddenly dawned on the Fothergill mind that Rénée’s 
tawny locks and beautiful eyes were nothing in his sight, and that 
it was Delia—Delia who flouted him, and would not give him 
a single dance, who was his ladye, his love, his guiding star! 
Rénée was only the rose’s sister; she was nothing more to him 
than a pale shadow, a humble imitation, a sort of feeble copy of 
her peerless relative, he thought spitefully to himself, whilst 
jealousy gnawed at his heart and made him supremely silent, 
miserable and cross. But Delia danced on in apparent uncon- 
sciousness and serenest bliss, improving the shining hours with a 
gorgeous Hussar, a glittering stranger with plenty of money, a 
childish face, and “an empty head,” as Captain Fothergill bitterly 
exclaimed when he was gyrating savagely round the room with the 
under-rated sister. 

Rénée looked at him oddly. 

“ Poor Mr. Bethune! What makes you say such cruel things 
about his head? It is a very nice-looking head,” she said com- 
passionately. 

“Oh, of course, women always think anything rich is ‘nice- 
looking,’ but he looks a gaping idiot—that’s what J think,”answered 
the goaded Saxon with a good deal of temper, as he watched the 
faithless Delia with a jealous glare. 

“Wretched Mr. Bethune! But don’t tell mamma about his 
empty head; she is fondly in love with him, or perhaps with his 
riches, as you nicely suggest, and it would be a dreadful blow to 
hear he was ‘a gaping idiot,’” and Rénée laughed merrily, as if so 
witty a description had never been heard before. 

But though Mr. Bethune might be an idiot, he had the effect 
of giving the strong-minded Captain Fothergill a sleepless night, 
and of working him up to a state bordering on distraction. 

A grinning brown imp, attired as a “ buttons,” and bearing a 
startling resemblance to the monkey of the country, appeared in 
the open doorway as Captain Fothergill drove up to the modest 
entrance of La Rochelle, and stood smirking impishly on the 
verandah. 

“ Are the ladies in?” asked our hero imperiously, expecting uo 
reply but “ yes.” 

*‘Missee Spencer in bed; taken her best frock off. Missee 
Rénée, too; call it not at home. Missee Deely walking out,” 
answered the creature with the widest of grins. 

‘¢ Ah—well, then, I have a note to write, so I shall just go into 
the drawing-room. No, you need not tell Mrs. Despencer, for it 
is—um—it is a message to Miss Delia, not to her—you need not 
wait, Sam, I will leave my note on the table,” and so saying, and 
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graciously bestowing a tip on the brown and beaming infant, 
Lumley Fothergill stepped softly through the window into the 
neat little drawing-room. 

It was not a rich woman’s nest, no costly bric-d-brac or expen- 
sive toys were there, but it was pretty enough with its artistic 
rags and its draped dusters of limp Liberty silk. Delia’s work- 
basket lay open on a milking-stool—a milking-stool that wore a 
large yellow bow coquettishly planted on one of its short fat legs. It 
was Delia’s own particular nook in that little nest, and the milking- 
stool her especial pet. Captain Fothergill drew a letter from his 
pocket, looked lovingly at it, and then after glancing suspiciously 
round to see that the imp was not lurking in ambush to watch his 
proceedings, he tucked the note into the yellow bow and secured 
it there with a pin, which he purloined from the sacred precincts 
of Delia’s fairy-like basket. That done, he stole softly back to the 
verandah, regained his trim cart and drove leisurely off down the 
bleached and scorching road. The heat was intense, but what are 
hunger or thirst, or heat or cold, or any of these mundane ills to 
those whom Eros has touched with his magic arrow? they are 
oblivious of everything and all the world contains, or fate can do, 
save only where the beloved one is concerned. The clap-clap of 
the horse’s hoofs rang through the summer stillness long after the 
retreating cart had diminished to the tiniest speck on the straight 
white road, and the imp stood out in the blazing sunshine leaning 
on the neat white gate, regardless of sunstrokes or of freckles, for 
the thick roof of his African head and his useful ebony complexion 
were as impervious to one as to the other, but when the last sound 
had died away, and the cart was completely invisible in the 
distance, he crept on the tips of his toes through the open window, 
and began to look about in the little drawing-room for the letter 
Captain Fothergill had left. Quickly as a monkey he pounced on 
the hiding-place, and grinned with mischievous glee as he dis- 
covered the missive securely pinned to the big yellow bow. 

“‘ Missee Deely, she box my ears this morning,” observed the 
infant reflectively to himself, and then picking up the stool bodily, 
he trotted off with it down the long and matted corridor on which 
the bedrooms opened. Apparently Mrs. Despencer was like that 
oft-quoted countrywoman of hers, who did not count her lackey as 
a man but only asa thing,a machine, or an animal, for this minia- 
ture footman walked straight to his mistress’s bed-chamber, 
opened the door and marched in without even the ceremony of a 
knock. On two neat white beds lay Mrs. Despencer and Rénée ; 
their pretty pink cotton dresses hung on pegs above their heads 
and their reposing forms were enveloped in loose white wrappers. 
Rénée was dozing over a book, but her mother, with her toes 
pointed towards the ceiling and her head propped high on a frilled 
pillow, was enjoying an unmistakable slumber. The imp went up 
to her bearing the milking-stool carefully aloft, like some precious 
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article in a procession. ‘ Missee,” he said softly, and gently 
plucked at the dressing-gown. Rénée’s heavy eyelids slowly 
unclosed, but there was no sign of awaking on Mrs. Despencer's 
part ; on the contrary she emitted a sharp and defiant little snore 
as if to threaten any one who tried to drag her back from the land 
of nod. 

‘*What do you want, Sam? What have you brought that milk- 
ing-stool out of the drawing-room for? Don’t wake your missis, 
bring me anything that has come,” said Rénée sleepily, and she 
held out her plump white hand. But the imp had other views. 
He patted his mistress rather roughly on the arm and in an instant 
the long, narrow black eyes unclosed, the lady’s wits returned and 
her sharp voice exclaimed : 

“ What are you wanting now, Satan? If it is the front door 
bell say I’m out—gone to town.” 

The imp grinned. “ No, missee, the captain gone, I said you 
were out; he wrote a note for missis and left it on this stool.” 
But the quick lean fingers of Mrs. Despencer had already detached 
it from the bow and crushed it up in her hand, and she signed to 
the imp to take away the stool and leave the room. 

“‘ What isit, mother? Another invitation ?” asked Rénée with 
languid suspicion in her voice and eyes. ) 

“Invitation indeed. No such thing,” answered Mrs. Despencer 
testily. “If they aren’t the stingiest regiment I ever met, giving 
one nothing but a sandwich dance once in a quarter, and me put 
to the expense of living close to a ravenous camp, and paying me 
fowls, and me meat, and me butter and eggs three times as dear as 
I'd do in atown; just in the hope that they’d give us a jaunt now 
and then ”-—and with a grunt of disgust at her injuries, the elder 
lady turned her head towards the wall and fell to studying the 
outside of the letter she held crumpled in her hand. 

Lumley Fothergill was in that state of feverish excitement when ~ 
perpetual motion seems the only balm a troubled spirit can find. 
He drove away down the sun-baked road that looked as bare and 
bleached as a vulture-picked bone, and on and on until his poor ser- 
vant nearly dropped off his narrow perch behind him, exhausted with 
fatigue and sun. He drove until he reached Peterstown, the end 
of all things on that fiery furnace of a road, and there he stopped 
to dine and rest his horse. But not for long could he stay, the 
craving for perpetual motion soon set in again, and after a slender 
meal and a brief rest for man and beast, he was bowling back along 
the flat white road towards Briesberg, lighted now by a silvery moon 
in place of the pitiless sun. Mrs. Despencer’s bandbox cottage 
by no means lay in the direct route to Captain Fothergill’s quar- 
ters, but he made a considerable detour and managed to pass it 
as the church clock was striking ten. Yes, there they all were, 
sitting out in the verandah with coffee cups and white dresses 
shining plainly in the moonlight, and laughter and ladies’ voices 
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ringing on the flower-scented air, and men’s deeper tones mingling 
with them and laughing too. ‘Great coarse, horse laughter,” as 
Lumley Fothergill described it to himself with deep disgust and 
scorn. 

“By George! there’s one beast stepping through the oper 
window into the lamp-lit room. It’s that empty-headed fool 
Bethune, as I’m a sinner,” exclaimed the savage Saxon as he 
speeded by. 


“ Any letters for me, Mullooly ?” asked Captain Fothergill next 
morning as his servant rattled in with his cans of water and his 
stir-up cup of steaming tea. 

‘No, sor, no letters—only a note.” ° 

“Here, give it me at once. Confound you! Why don’t you 
bring my letters as soon as they come ?” ejaculated the usually 
patient captain with an asperity that startled the dawdling Mul- 
looly and sent him skipping to his master’s bedside with a pink 
and delicately fragrant note in his huge paw. With trembling 
fingers Lumley Fothergill tore it open, to rush with as little delay 
as possible on his impending fate : 


“Come,” it said. ‘Come at 12.” 
“ Your own, 
*¢ CORDELIA.” 


That was written on the pink and blushing page and not a word 
beyond. 

“Thank heaven she was only fooling that idiot Bethune,” was 
his pious exclamation as Captain Fothergill sprang up like a giant 
refreshed, and began to decorate for the presence of his ladye 
love, for alas!—how are the mighty fallen!—that note he 
pinned to the milking-stool’s fat little leg contained nothing less 
than the offer of Lumley Fothergill’s hand, heart, regimental pay 
and modest private fortune to Delia Despencer, rapturously 
described as his lily, his ladye, his all in all ; but addressed outside 
as “ Delia” only. I never knew her lovely name was Cordelia,” 
said the lover to himself as he whistled and sang through his 
toilet. ‘What a delicious and musical name it is—Cordelia 
mia,” and straight he burst into Italian song. 


Mortal eyes never beheld what happened in La Rochelle at 
noon that day, at least not mortal eyes set in white faces; but 
somehow, whether through Sam’s malign agency or not I cannot 
say, but the details of that sacred interview leaked out in some 
mysterious manner, and convulsed the whole of the Royal Saxons 
with mingled wrath and laughter. At the hour appointed the 
gallant captain hied him to the lady’s bower, arriving there with 
military punctuality. Gaily did he drive up through the diminu- 
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tive garden of La Rochelle, spring lightly to the ground, and 
follow the smirking “Satan” into the shaded and dimly-lighted 
house. The verandah awnings were down, and excluded every ray 
of sun from the cool and flower-scented drawing-room ; the per- 
siennes were closed over the windows too, and the light was more 
than “dim religious,” it was almost nil. A slender and girlish 
figure was just discernible in Delia’s nook, bending over a 
jardiniére of ferns and flowers that stood in her sacred corner. 
The figure looked as if gowned in pink, and pink was Delia’s own 
favourite and distinctive colour. 

“Delia, my own,” whispered the happy lover interrogatively. 

The figure stirred and fluttered, and a faint “yes” fell on the 
stillness, in dove-like tones. The fortunate Lumley advanced, 
and in a minute the slender pink thing was enfolded in his arms. 
But what is this that as his eyes grow accustomed to the gloom 
the enraptured Saxon sees? A slim and youthful figure cer- 
tainly, and a black head nestling on his coat ; but whose face is 
this that turns confidingly to his—whose sallow face is that, whose 
narrow slit-like eyes? A Delia’s perhaps they may be, but not his 
Delia’s. No—a thousand times no; they are what he angrily 
describes to himself as “ that infernal old widow’s.” 

And what happened next ? Can you ask? A man who could 
not kill a mouse would hardly-break a lady’s heart. He struggled 
to escape, of course, and essayed over and over again to explain; 
but at the most delicate suggestion, the slightest hint of a mistake, 
Mrs. Despencer wept and howled and talked of her slighted affec- 
tion, her broken heart, her love at first sight, the written proposal, 
her injured prospects, and a breach of promise all in a breath. 
Her child Delia was engaged to Reggie Bethune, and had been 
since she was twelve years old, and everybody in the place knew 
it, so how could she think the proposal was meant for her? It 
was shameful, scandalous and a crying sin, and thus between - 
hysterics and cajolings on the widow’s part, and a dumb despair 
that tore like eagles at his heart when he found his Delia gone for 
ever, Lumley Fothergill was vanquished and led like a lamb to 
the altar, with his ancient mutton frisking bride-like at his side. 
But the Royal Saxons lost their show captain. 

In one brief month after the honeymoon absence did Mrs. 
Fothergill, the bride, embroil herself in a dozen battles, and raise 
a hundred teacup storms. She fought with Mrs. Colonel, and 
called the colonel names to his shocked and sunburnt face. She 
was at daggers drawn with the pair of Pettytose, and had split up 
the regiment pretty equally into two camps—those who would be 
civil to her for Lumley’s sake, and those who wouldn’t have any- 
thing whatever to say to her. So Lumley Fothergill—“ poor old 
Lumley” with his comrades now—regretfully exchanged into 
another regiment, and bade the Saxons good-bye for ever. 

Mrs. Fothergill lives in India. She likes the life, and the 
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climate suits her, she says; and he, poor Lumley, whenever we 
have a little war he is a sure volunteer, and the worse the climate 
the more anxious he is to be sent to it. The crop of medals is 
growing surely and steadily larger on his weather-beaten coat. 
His curls are becoming thin and grey now, and he is a saddened, 
chastened-looking man, silent and dull too; but no one takes 
much note of that in the society of his wife, as that volatile and 
voluble lady chatters enough for a dozen, and if he wished to 
speak there would be no chance for him when she is present. His 
daughter (!) Delia married her gay Hussar, and does not seem to 
mind his empty head. Rénée, dreamy Rénée, with the large 
brown pathetic eyes, espoused an Indian official, a knight with an 
alphabet of letters after his name, and is wealthy, happy and, 
alas! fat, and as every year rolls by she grows more and more 
indolent, and more and more fat. 








LOVE AND I. 


LovE laid his heart to mine 
To still its sudden pain, 
For peace is never more 
Where once his head has lain. 


He cast his bow aside, 
And wide the arrow flew. 

“Poor heart, poor heart !” he cried. 
“T will not shoot it through.” 


Beside my feet he knelt, 


And laid his head to rest, 
Against the eager beats 
That stirred my aching breast. 


There, like a shield he knelt, 
Without or bow or dart; 
So that none else might heed 
The beatimg of his heart. 


I stooped and kissed his eyes, 
And knew that he was fair ; 
And, at my feet, I saw 
His arrow lying there. 


I raised it in my hand, 
I held it up on high, 

And plunged it in my heart, 
Without or moan or cry. 





Kasauli. 


Love and 1. 


Then came a sudden pain, 
A sudden fear and doubt ; 
“‘ Alas! poor heart!” he said, 
“T cannot pluck it out.” 


‘‘T would have spared you so 
Some little share of pain, 

Now you must bear it all 
Until I come again.” 


So love went out alone, 

The while the arrow stayed, 
For only love can heal 

The wounds that love has made. 
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By FAYR MADOC, 


AUTHOR OF ‘‘ THE TEST OF CLEVERNESS,” “THEREBY,” ‘‘ MARGARET JERMINE,” ETC. 


Y wife and I were a very happy couple. We loved each other, 
and we had two children, who were as pretty and healthy and 
nice-mannered as parents could wish. We were also rich, and 
when one has love and wealth, not counterbalanced by bad health 
or bad temper, one has pretty nearly everything that can render 
life delightful. We had, indeed, only one subject of complaint : 
sometimes we found existence a trifle monotonous. 

“T think,” my wife would say, yawning—* I really do think life 
is too uneventful. It is quite stupidly flat. Why doesn’t some- 
thing interesting happen ?” 

“Well, what should you like?” I would rejoin. ‘Shall I hire 


an assassin to stab me at the opera? or a gipsy to steal the 


children ? or-——” 


** Nonsense!” cried she, laying her pretty hand on my lips. 
“ Of course I don’t mean anything fearful and hideous like murder 
and kidnapping. I don’t know what I mean; anything would do, 
so long as it was exciting and unusual.” 

This, however, was the one thing in which I couldn’t gratify her, . 
for one can’t buy unusual events by the ounce, or keep them 
bottled in one’s cellar. So I tried to assuage her longing with 
philosophy. 

“We are both young,” I said. ‘ Who knows what may happen 
before we keep our golden wedding ? We must wait.” 

“Wait!” exclaimed my wife. ‘Yes, the end of the world is 
coming, but we shan’t live to see it.” 

Time, however, proved that I was right. One day she received 
the following letter from her only brother, in Australia : 


“My peEaR Lucy, 

“‘T have just nursed back to life, after a long and dangerous 
brain-fever, my great friend, George Stormont; and as the doctors 
concur in saying a sea-voyage is the best thing for him, I mean to 
put him on board the ‘ Mount Vermont,’ on the 28th, and ship 
him off to England. His only relation, a married sister, lives in 
Scotland, so I am desiring him to go straight to you, as I amsure 
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you will be willing to put him up for a short time till he is equal 
to a long railway journey, and I feel confident you and Frank will 
pay him all the attention you can for my sake. 

“If he recovers on the voyage you will find him sociable and 
agreeable and up to everything ; but the doctors tell me he may 
not be quite himself for some months, and if so you will see him 
as he is now—a silent individual, rather eccentric, preferring soli- 
tude, and always mooning about the place and wandering into 
rooms where he has no business. But one must excuse the 
vagaries of an invalid, and I trust that you and Frank will bear 
with him, as I said before, for my sake. 

‘No more now, as I am busy with my usual avocations, and 
extra busy looking after Stormont. 

“With much love to you all, 
‘Ever your affectionate brother, 
‘*EpGAR ARKOWSMITH.” 
“‘ P.S.—Stormont will arrive a fortnight after this letter.” 


' He came, however, that evening. We were astonished, but we 
hastened to welcome him, and found him in the study—a small, 
spare man, with a short dark beard, and cropped black hair. He 
rose slowly from the easy chair in which he was seated, and looked 
at us foolishly. 

‘We are very glad to see you, Mr. Stormont,” said I, taking his 
hand. “How are you? Better, I hope.” 

“ Not much,” said he in a wearied tone, and putting his hand 
to his head. 

“ Country air will soon set you up,” said I. “How did you 
leave Edgar ?” 

“‘ Edgar wrote you were coming by the ‘ Mount Vermont ;’ but 
surely she isn’t in yet?” remarked Lucy. 

‘1 got off earlier than I had dared to hope,” said Stormont. 
“In the ‘Monte Rosa’ there was a berth, and it was thought 
better I should not delay.” 

‘‘ That was the mail which brought Edgar’s letter ?” said Lucy. 

“ Yes,” said Stormont. 

After that he relapsed into silence, and we could only extract 
monosyllabic answers from him. We saw that he was fatigued, 
and I presently showed him to his rooms—two apartments on the 
ground floor, which Lucy’s thoughtfulness had provided. 

“My wife fancied you might like to be saved the stairs,” I said. 

He thanked me warmly. 

‘It was very kind of Lady Dennis,” he said. “I sleep badly, 
and often take a walk in the early morning, so this will suit me 
exactly, as I shall be able to leave the house without disturbing 
any one.” 

“Take care none of my servants mistake you for a burglar,” 
said I, laughing. 
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“Oh, they won’t do that,” he returned, with a smile. 

So I left him, and as he was very quiet and taciturn, and his 
brain evidently still extremely weak, Lucy and I found that his 
presence made very little difference to us. 

“Don’t mind me,” he said, the next day. “I feel exhausted, 
and conversation tires me. But I am not ill, and you will please 
me best and serve me most if you will let me go my own way and 
not concern yourselves about me.” 

So we left him to follow his own devices, and as he preferred to 
have his meals in his own room we saw very little of him. 

“It’s too bad,” Lucy said to me. “I did think Mr. Stormont 
would have been an exciting element. I hoped we should have 
had the house crowded with nurses and brain specialists, and that 
perhaps he would have gone suddenly mad, and you would have 
restrained him in some heroic manner. Instead of which he is as 
humdrum as possible. At least, he might have gone a little crazy.” 

“ Well, he may yet,” said I. ‘He has only been here a week 
to-day.” 

That evening Johnson demanded an interview of me. 

“ Well, Johnson ?” I said to this old and faithful domestic. 

“T’m not easy about Mr. Stormont, Sir Francis,” said Johnson, 
carefully looking over his shoulder, though he had as carefully 
closed the door behind him when he entered. 

“ What about Mr. Stormont ?” I inquired. 

“ He’s an uncommonly queer gentleman, Sir Francis,” replied 
Johnson. “Several nights I’ve found him wandering about my 
pantry, and yesterday he frightened Mrs. Rowe out of her wits by 
coming in when she and me was holding a confidential communi- 
cation in the housekeeper’s room. Mrs. Rowe’s heart is weak, Sir 
Francis.” 

I couldn’t help smiling, for it was no secret where the weakness 
in Mrs. Rowe’s heart tended. 

“What explanation did Mr. Stormont offer?” I asked. 

“ None, Sir Francis,” said Johnson. “ He put his hand to his 
head and looked bewildered, and then went off. He’s been caught 
upstairs by the girls just the same, and Jane met him at your 
dressing-room door. And it makes it worse because he walks so 
soft. We ain’t none of us angry with the poor gentleman, Sir 
Francis, but we think he’s stark mad, and we think there’ll be 
murder if he ain’t looked sharp after.” 

“I hope not, Johnson,” I said. “This is just what Mr. Arrow- 
smith prepared us for; his words were: ‘he goes mooning about 
the place, and wandering into rooms where he has no business.’ I 
-_ turn my brother-in-law’s friend out of my house because he’s 

d.” 

“T hope nothing may come of it, Sir Francis,” said Johnson 


solemnly. 
“TI trust not,” said I, ‘“Mr.Stormont will gosoon. Meantime, 
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don’t let any one frighten her ladyship. There is nothing mur- 
derous in a tendency to poke into strange places.” 

Nevertheless, I felt somewhat uneasy, and watched my guest 
narrowly. But there was nothing in his demeanour to warrant my 
apprehensions, and I presently forgot Johnson’s revelations, and 
ceased to lie awake at night listening for sudden shrieks. 

Stormont had been with us a fortnight when we went to a ball 
at the Duke of Bengal’s. Lucy donned her diamonds, and I 
thought she looked very beautiful in them, and told her so. I was 
just kissing her when we suddenly found that Stormont was in the 
room. Lucy blushed prettily at being caught in her husband’s 
arms, and I daresay I grew hot. 

“We are going to a ball,” I stammered. “I was just telling 
my wife her diamonds became her.” 

“So I heard,” said Stormont. “ May I look at your diamonds, 
Lady Dennis ?” 

He approached and gazed admiringly at her necklace and 
earrings. 

“ Beautiful!” he said, several times. ‘ Diamonds of the first 
water! I know something about diamonds ; my great uncle wasa 
diamond merchant.” 

“If you were going with us, you would see far finer diamonds 
than mine,” said Lucy. “The duchess has diamonds that are 
absolutely priceless, and such a quantity! She has them sewn on 
to her dress, and two detectives always close to her.” 

“TI wonder she dares walk about in such precious things,” 
observed Stormont. “ At large parties it is impossible to say what 
bad characters may not slip in.” 

“Well, as a matter of fact, she doesn’t walk about,” said Lucy. 
“A few years ago she hurt her spine out hunting, and she is 
always on the sofa.” 

* Wouldn’t you like to come with us, my dear fellow?” said I. 

“Thank you, I think not,” he replied, plaintively ; “I showld 
like it, but I fear the noise and heat would hurt my head. Thank 
you, Lady Dennis, for letting me see your treasures. I hope you 
keep them carefully ?” 

“ Oh, yes! Frank keeps them in his strong-box, and when we 
travel they go to the bank,” she replied. “ Frank will lock them 
up to-morrow as safe as a church.” 

‘To-morrow !—not till to-morrow ?” exclaimed Stormont in a 
horrified voice. 

“No,” said she; “ why should he tire himself? Nobody could 
take them out of our room.” 

At this moment the carriage was announced, and I carried Lucy 
off. It was a good ball, and the duchess lay in state, covered with 
superb diamonds and watched by acute and intelligent function- 
aries. In the course of the evening a gentlemanlike stranger, with 
a long fair beard and rather long fair hair addressed me and asked 
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if I could point out Sir Francis Dennis. I told him that I was 
the gentleman in question, and he bowed courteously. 

** You will excuse the liberty I took,” he said; “but I believe 
my old friend, George Stormont, is staying with you. I only 
heard of his whereabouts to-day, and at cockcrow I start for the 
Continent, or I should have called to see him. Perhaps you will 
say that you met Colonel L’Estrange.” 

I was pleased with the colonel’s manner, and we entered into 
conversation, and after a time he begged me to present him to 
the duchess. This I did willingly, knowing that the poor duchess’ 
chief pleasure lay in talking with agreeable people, and after that 
I lost sight of him. 

It was late when we left, and on reaching home we found 
Stormont walking in the drive, smoking. He followed the carriage 
quickly and helped Lucy to alight, and we stood talking in the 
hall for a few minutes. 

“And the duchess and her diamonds?” inquired Stormont 
presently. 

‘‘ The duchess and her diamonds were all there,” said I. “ By 
the way, Stormont, I met a friend of yours, a Colonel L’Estrange, 
and I introduced him to the duchess, who, I understand, was 
charmed with him.” 

“ He is a very nice fellow,” said Stormont ; “ quite a ladies’ man. 
I wonder what he was doing here? However, I mustn’t keep you, 
Lady Dennis; you must be very tired.” 

We went upstairs, and, as usual, Lucy’s diamonds were left on 
her dressing-table. We had done this so repeatedly that it never 
occurred to us to do differently, notwithstanding the astonishment 
that Stormont had expressed. But we committed the indiscretion 
once too often. The next morning Lucy’s exquisite diamonds were 

one. 
. An unusual event had happened at last, but it was too serious 
for joking. Lucy was too miserable to get up, and at length I - 
left her to her maid and went down to breakfast alone, pondering 
what steps I should take. I had hardly poured out my coffee when 
Stormont came in. He held an open letter in his hand, and 
seemed quite alert and cheerful. 

“Good morning,” he began eagerly. “ I’ve heard from my sister. 
She is in London; has come up on purpose to meet me and wants 
me to join her to-day.” 

‘“‘ Indeed,” said I absently. ‘ Your sister—Mrs. Macdonald—in 
town—oh !” 

Stormont looked at me, surprised. 

“‘ Anything the matter?” he said. “ Lady Dennis not well ?” 

‘Well, yes, something is the matter,” said I. ‘Something 
deucedly disagreeable has happened. My wife’s diamonds have 
been stolen.” 

‘Good Lord! ” exclaimed Stormont. 
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He was so taken aback that he literally fell into a chair and sat 
there staring at me. 

“Those diamonds?” he said at last. ‘Those splendid dia- 
monds? I have no words. Did you lock them up?” 

“No,” I replied, “I’ve been a confounded fool. But the 
diamonds were close to us and we don’t sleep heavily.” 

* Whom do you suspect ?” asked Stormont. 

“No one,” I said. ‘All my servants have been with me for 
long. Some one must have been secreted in the house.” 

‘‘ And what are you going to do?” he asked. “Can I do any- 
thing in town? I must go up by the 3.15.” 

We discussed the subject all the morning, and Stormont’s indig- 
nant interest was very consolatory, and when Lucy appeared, she 
was greatly cheered by his sympathy and hopefulness. He was 
certain that the rogues would be taken and the diamonds 
recovered. 

“You are very sanguine,” said she. “You seem quite well 
to-day, Mr. Stormont.” 

“T feel much better,” he replied. “Joy is a fine doctor; and 
the expectation of seeing my sister has made another man of me. 
Then this atrocious burglary excites me to a pitch I can’t describe. 
Lady Dennis, you must recover your diamonds. I shall run down 
on Saturday to hear the news. A talk will be so much more satis- 
factory than letters.” 

I drove Stormont to the station. By his advice I had not called 
in the local police, but telegraphed to London for a detective, and 
I should meet him by a train which would arrive soon after the 
3.15 departed. 

“‘ By the way,” said Stormont, as we stood waiting on the plat- 
form, * about Colonel L’Estrange—what was he like ?” 

“ About your height,” I said. ‘Thin and fair, with a long beard 
and longish hair—not military-looking at all.” 

A very peculiar expression came over Stormont’s face, and he 
whistled softly. 

“My dear fellow,” he said, “that’s your burglar! How these 
rascals get to know things passes my comprehension, but somehow 
they do. I have a friend—a Colonel L’Estrange—but he is stout 
and extremely dark, and wears a moustache only. Depend upon 
it, that fellow hoaxed you. I wonder he didn’t pay his attention 
to the duchess’s diamonds also.” 

So he had. A gentleman came up at the moment, and after 
shaking hands said excitedly : 

** Heard the news, Dennis ? ” 

* Only my own, Shaw,” I replied dismally. ‘“ My wife’s diamonds 
have been stolen.” 

“By Jove!” cried Shaw. ‘ And the duchess lost twenty of her 
finest diamonds last night—cut off her dress—while the detectives 
stood by.” 
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We told him about L’Estrange, and he listened with interest. 

“We think it is a celebrated burglar of the name oi Paxton, 
alias Grubb,” he said, lowering his voice. ‘That’s what the 
police think. They say no other man could have done it.” 

“T thought Paxton was safely out of the way,” said Stormont. 
“Surely I remember hearing of him when I was a lad. Wasn't he 
concerned in the great diamond-robbery at Grey Towers in 69 ? ” 

‘He was,” replied Shaw, “ but he’s on the loose again now, and 
the police have been watching him. A fortnight ago Mrs. Howard 
lost her dressing-bag, with £2,000 worth of jewels in it. Paxton 
was suspected and traced to Canterbury, then gave his pursuers 
the slip and disappeared.” 

“‘ He has probably been lying perdu in the neighbourhood,” said 
Stormont, as the train came up. ‘“ Dennis, write to me at Morley’s 
if I can help you in the least. Aw revoir, till Saturday. Thank 
you beyond words for all your kindness.” 

That evening as we sat at dinner, Mr. Stormont was announced. 
I rushed out. But the Stormont who stood before me, with 
Edgar Arrowsmith’s letters in his hand, was not the man who had 
gone to town that afternoon. Ina moment I realized the truth. 
Stormont the First was Paxton the burglar! 

Certainly a very uncommon thing had happened at last, and 
when Paxton was caught it all came out—how he had robbed Mrs. 
Howard, and, hiding in my grounds, had heard Lucy read her 
brother’s letter aloud—how, as Colonel L’Estrange, under cover of 

introduction, he had robbed the duchess—how, as he stood on 
the platform talking of the burglary, the duchess’s diamonds and 
Lucy’s were actually on his person! There was no doubt that 
Paxton had been superlatively clever, and in my admiration for 
his talents and my sorrow that they were put to such ill uses, I 
forgave his chuckling over his delight at having “ gammoned that 
fool, Sir Francis.” 

My dear wife never sighs for extraordinary events now ; we both 
think we have had enough of them. We are as happy as ever, 
for burglars cannot take away love and children, and good health 
and sweet temper. But we are happy minus the diamonds, for 
Paxton got them abroad before he was caught. I wanted to give 
Lucy some more, but she wouldn’t let me. 

“TI couldn’t bear the responsibility again,” she said. ‘Give 
them, by-and-by, to Baby’s wife.” 

As for the duke, he never wearies of chaffing me, and calling me 
Colonel L’Estrange’s confederate. 








AUTUMN FISHING ON THE SHANNON. 


By MRS. EDWARD KENNARD, 


AUTHOR OF ‘‘ KILLED IN TIE OPEN,” ‘A CRACK COUNTY,” ETC. 


ATE in the season, after an almost total inactivu during the 
summer months, salmon as a rule are given to rising again. 
True, in the autumn they are lean and black, have lost every 
vestige of that silvery brightness which adorns them when they 
first come up from the sea, and as an article of food are hardly fit 
for human consumption; nevertheless in many instances they 
afford excellent sport, and anglers pursue them as perseveringly 
as ever. 

The fish in the Shannon run large, and a salmon weighing 
between thirty and forty pounds is by no means infrequently met 
with. According to the state of the weather and water, the num- 
ber and humour of the river’s finny inhabitants, so are the seasons 
good or bad. The year before last exceptionally fine sport was 
obtained at Killaloe, where one rod in four weeks killed fifty-four 
salmon, making an aggregate weight of seven hundred and fifty 
pounds, five of the fish being over thirty pounds. Of that year’s 
sport the inhabitants will probably talk to their dying day. The 
like, it appears, was never seen before, and in all probability will 
never be seen again. 

The present autumn season is as bad as the former one was 
good. Three big floods in March, May and June enabled the in- 
mates of the various pools to pass up into Lough Derg, a large 
lake twenty miles in length, through which the Shannon flows. 
The fishermen at Killaloe complain of the iron water-gates placed 
just opposite the town, declaring that since their erection, sport has 
materially changed for the worse. The object of these gates is to 
maintain the lake at a uniform level, and so to prevent the flat 
upper valley of the Shannon from being flooded during periods of 
heavy rain. This has been attained at the expense of the fishing, 
for according to whether the gates are kept open or shut, does the 
water rise and fall. One day the river may be in perfect order, 
the next, you are disagreeably surprised to find that the artificial 
barrier has been shut overnight, and as a consequence the water 
has fallen some five or six inches, changing its aspect altogether. 
Then you must reconcile yourself to the tantalizing prospect of 
waiting for rain, since the gates will not be opened again until 
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that desirable event takes place. It will easily be seen what an 
important part they play in the fortunes of the angler ; for although 
no one yet has ever exactly ascertained the conditions necessary 
to induce fish to rise, it is tolerably certain that they will not do 
so when subjected to continual variations of the water. 

Another cause generally assigned by the experts of Killaloe as 
the reason of the present indifferent sport, is the presence of a 
large body of labouring men, who are engaged on the work of 
widening the river’s bed, about a quarter of a mile above the town 
and at a point a little below that, where it issues from the lake. 
These operations are also being carried on with a view to preventing 
the flooding of the low-lying country. A projecting strip of land 
which, jutting out into the river, caused it to take a considerable 
bend, is being removed by blasting and machinery. ‘The super- 
fluous earth is carried away in trucks, drawn by a small steam- 
engine, and deposited by the river’s brink lower down, where it is 
rapidly forming a large and unsightly embankment. From early 
morn until late at night, this engine is kept busily plying, and it 
may well be that the constant air vibrations it produces as it puffs 
along the banks, communicate themselves to the water, and so to the 
wily fish, rendering them warier even than their wont. Whatever 
the cause, they will not take, and the angler’s patience is tried 
this year to the utmost. In fact, he must be a true sportsman, and 
blessed with an inexhaustible stock of perseverance, else he will be 
very apt to pack up his things and retire from the scene in disgust. 
Neither has the weather been in his favour. The prevalence of 
cutting north winds, diversified by an occasional hailstorm, render 
an open boat a somewhat doubtful pleasure, requiring a hardy 
constitution. The Shannon is a noble, broad and—at Killa- 
loe—swift-running river, which courses in merry rapids between 
tree-clad banks, gathering here and there in dark, deep pools, 
where foam-bubbles glide slowly along the surface like specks of 
snow, and oily eddies revolve with a glassy quietude. In the 
spring, large flies of gaudy pattern are patronized, but late in the 
season very small, number eight, double hooks are used. The 
favourite colours are black, green, blue and claret bodies, with 
partridge, jay or gallina hackles, a mixed wing of mallard, dyed 
swan, teal, turkey, Indian crow and golden pheasant, finished off 
by a neat ostrich herl head. 

But alas! often the most artistic fly ever tied fails to lure the 
sulky salmon from his haunts. Then the prawn is called into 
requisition. These can always be obtained bottled in glycerine, 
though it is generally necessary to write to Dublin or London to 
secure them. They frequently prove efficacious when fly, minnow, 
spoonbait—all have produced no results. The usual method, 
after inserting the hooks, is to tie each prawn tightly on with red 
thread, for the fish are given to nibbling at them and sucking 
them off, if not firmly secured. They are worked in two ways. 
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One is by casting, great care being taken to keep the bait gently 
moving just above the bottom, a process which requires much 
skill and practice; the other and easier method consists of letting 
the prawn dangle in the current. The boats used are flat-bottomed, 
four planks in breadth, long, and pointed at both ends. The 
man at the stern wields a broad-bladed paddle, whilst he at the 
bow either plies an oar, or else keeps the boat stationary by 
means of a long pole. The boatmen are very expert, and shoot 
the rapids with great precision and dexterity. Having taken up 
a desirable position, the trolling rod is put out, and a liberal 
length of line granted. The end of the rod rests on a seat, and 
a large stone is placed on the line immediately above the reel, 
to act as a check, and strike the fish when he comes, without 
human intervention. A long period of inaction succeeds, during 
which the men yawn, though their keen eyes continue to watch 
the water’s surface, and the despondent angler flogs carelessly, 
if not aimlessly. Suddenly, when things could not possibly look 
worse than they do, the point of the trolling rod jerks downwards 
until it well nigh describes a semi-circle, and buries itself in the 
current. A breathless moment ensues. No one stirs hand or 
foot until the fish has really struck himself. Then the stone is 
seen to move, and rolls from the line, and the reel is set in 
motion. An exclamation of delight escapes from the fishermen. 

Hurrah! hurrah! He is hooked. The black old patriarch of 
the pool has succumbed to the attractions of the succulent prawn. 
The line stiffens, and he makes a fierce run down stream, but turns 
immediately he finds himself checked, and heads steadily up the 
river, gallantly striving to reach the strong-running water above 
the point where his ill-timed voracity got him into trouble. “Go 
ann, Pat, go ann. Don’t take it so aisy,” shouts Micky at the 
stern, wielding his paddle with short, powerful strokes, to Patrick 
Maloney at the bow, who, honest fellow, is pulling with a right 
good will. ‘ He’s a salmon, and a big one too, bedad.” 

Their combined efforts anticipate the rush of the captive. The 
line begins to slacken, and with all speed the angler reels up, his 
face flushing with pleasure and exertion. The dead weight upon 
his arms proclaims a prize of no ordinary size. He is hard on the 
furious fish, and turns him in the midst of his wild career. Never 
again will he swim among those splashing rapids, whose cool depths 
he loves so well. Struggling desperately, he takes a last farewell 
of them. But the combat is exhausting. That defeated rush up 
stream has half drowned him. He pauses a second to take breath, 
maintaining a sullen pull upon the line; then dives deep to the 
stony bottom, where, by a series of powerful and spasmodic jerks, 
that threaten every minute to set him free, he seeks to dislodge 
the hateful hook. In vain. To his mortal agony, and to the 
supreme satisfaction of the angler, it holds firm. Again and again 
he makes frantic endeavours to escape. He struggles most 
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gallantly ; it is a splendid fight; but every fresh effort only serves 
to reduce his strength. At length he rises to the surface, and 
turns slowly over on his side. Then, for the first time, are his 
huge proportions clearly revealed as he floats upon the stream. 

*“ Begorrah, Pat,” cries Micky, his grey Irish eyes shining with 
enthusiasm, “but he weighs foive-and-thirty pounds if he weighs 
an ounce. Stiddy, now, stiddy, don’t be for goin’ at sich a rate.” 

“ Aye, but we’ve just done for him foine,” sings out the elated 
Pat, leaning forwards, and disentangling the gaff from the poles, 
rods and net that encumber it. “My belief is that he’s quite 
sivin-and-thirty pounds. Any way, he’s a powerful hivvy fish.” 

With this remark the angler agrees. His arms are aching, his 
muscles strained and tense. At this juncture, he reels up fast, 
trusting to his stout Marana gut and pliant Castle Connell rod to 
bear the weight imposed upon them. Slowly but surely he 
endeavours to tow the monster in towards the boat. Pat, standing 
keen and erect, watches his opportunity to plunge the gaff through 
the captive’s long, black back. Stretching far over the gunwale, 
he seeks with a swift movement to secure the prize. Agonizing 
moment! He has missed him. With a mighty splash and a huge 
angry flap of the tail, the salmon, with all his remaining strength, 
and goaded by the energy of despair, makes another rush. The 
contest is prolonged for full five minutes more, but the end, though 
deferred, comes before long. With gasping gills and open mouth, 
he once again turns over on his side. He has no strength left; 
and this time the cruel gaff penetrates deep into his flesh, causing 
the red blood to spurt forth in a scarlet stream. He is hauled into 
the boat, and Pat promptly proceeds to inflict a series of merciless 
blows on his head with a large stone. His death agonies are brief. 
Soon the convulsive movements of his wet, shining body cease, and 
it becomes still and motionless. Then the hook is cut out of his 
jaw, for small as it is, it has taken firm hold, and the boat 
is triumphantly moored to the bank, so that its occupants may 
recover from their recent labours. The angler stretches his quiver- 
ing arms, and looks complacently at the captured prey. He takes 
out his weighing machine, and fixes the hook in the gristly part of 
the salmon’s mouth. It takes the combined efforts of both boat- 
men to lift him from the ground. Thirty-six pounds and a 
quarter he weighs, fair and square, and without adding on any 
extra few ounces, according to a common enough fashion. Pat 
and Micky leap out on to the shore, and there light their pipes, 
puffing with manifest enjoyment at the strong tobacco which fills 
them. And the monster fish lies straight and rigid at the bottom 
of the boat, dyeing the clean planks red with his gore. Ugly 
indeed he is to look at. Not a vestige is left of his shining spring 
beauty. His lower jaw wears a spur, at least an inch in length, 
his body is lean and black from a prolonged residence in fresh 
water; his plumpness and roundness are gone. But although 
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indifferent eating, he will make a very excellent kipper, and his 
capture is attended with quite as much pride as if he were still 
arrayed in silvery sheen. 

And now, the shortening October day begins to close in. The 
mill pool grows dark and still, reflecting the colour of the grey 
clouds overhead. The tops of the rounded trees growing on the 
river’s right bank, gradually lose their sharpness of outline, and 
seem to melt into the purple evening sky. Twilight creeps 
gently and mysteriously over the whitewashed buildings of the 
mill, and wraps in misty vapours, the square tower of the old, 
ivy-clad cathedral in their rear. 

Looking up stream, the many-arched bridge that spans the river 
at Killaloe loses itself in the growing darkness of night, whilst 
colder and blacker become the wooded hills which border Lough 
Derg. One by one the stars shine out, and the crescent moon 
rides high in the heavens. It is time to go in—time to go back 
to the quiet lodgings, where the good station-master and his wife 
make you so comfortable. There, a warm fire, a capacious arm- 
chair and the English newspapers await you, followed in due course 
by a plain but excellent dinner. Never did cooking appear so 
good, for after several hours spent in the sharp bracing air, your 
appetite is keen, and you are too hungry and too happy to be 
fastidious. 

At an early hour you retire to rest, to dream of gigantic salmon 
leaping greedily after cunningly constructed flies, and devouring 
sweet, juicy prawns that taste of glycerine. And ever in your ears 
rings the Irish beggar’s benediction after the receipt of a silver coin, 
“Good luck to yer, yer honour, and a stiff loine. Shure, an’ it will 
be getting a power of fish yer will to-day.” All through the night 
you dream happy dreams of that same stiff line for which you have 
waited so long and so patiently, and which, when it comes, brings 
such intense satisfaction. 

Hurrah, then, for the stiff lines! Many may they be in the 
forthcoming season of 1890. May they atone for past disappoint- 
ments, and encourage in all British breasts, that love of sport which 
makes true men and brave of our sons, and teaches our daughters 
to prefer wholesome, healthy pursuits to the spurious excitements, 
and false frivolities of fashion. If it is cruel to kill fish, and hunt 
foxes, it is crueller still to bring a girl up to sell herself to the 
highest bidder, and live a restless, discontented life, full of strife 
and weariness. Give her an interest in something other beyond 
young men and frocks, and depend upon it the man who marries 
her will find she is not much the worse for being able to ride to 
hounds, and throw a fair fly. And as for the sterner sex, sport 
is the very source and fountain of all their finer qualities. It is 
the mother of that manly, self-reliant spirit which renders our 
countrymen a hardy and superior race. England will be but a 
sorry country when there is no more hunting, no more fishing, no 
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more shooting. But, please God, that day is yet far distant, and 
although the Killaloe salmon appear this season to have gone in 
for Home Rule, by the time the gorse shakes out its golden 
blossoms, and the hawthorn trees are white as snow, then may the 
Shannon once more sustain its name and fame as one of the finest 
sporting rivers in Ireland. 
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‘*GRETCHEN,” ETC., ETC. 


CHAPTER XLVII. 


THE SHRINE OF “ HE.” 


A WEEK later Paul Meredith sailed for England, taking the 
child with him. As long as he was with her or near her, 
Sheba kept.her grief and suffering out of sight. She would not let 
him see what the mere thought of that parting was to her. Some- 
times when he looked at the quiet face, or watched the busy fingers 
preparing little Paul’s outfit, Meredith said to himself that she 
could not feel it so much after all. He did all he could to cheer her. 
“IT am going by steamer,” he said. ‘That will only take six 
weeks. I will remain three at the most, then six weeks back— 
fifteen in all. Not so very long, my darling. Why, you will 
hardly have begun to miss me, ere I am back again.” 

She smiled a little sadly—she did not meet his eyes. “As if 
every day, every hour, I shall not need you and miss you,” cried 
her heart, but the brave lips were mute. ‘It is my punishment,” 
she told herself, “ my punishment. For one whole year I have been 
blind and happy and forgetful. . . . . Asif it could last !—as 
if happiness were ever meant to last here, in this world of misery and 
regret! Oh, the wonder and the mystery of human life and human 
suffering! How one vainly seeks to solve it! Is it that the perish- 
able is necessary to the eternal? Almost one might think so.” 

But the week came to an end. She could cheat herself no 
longer with a hope that something—some charm—some miracle 
might intervene and give her back her lover. 

“ Even now I will stay if you wish it,” he whispered in that last 
hour, when they stood beneath the solemn stars and looked with 
despairing tenderness into each other’s face. “Even now. It is 
so hard—so hard. I never thought it would be like this.” 

“It is—hard,” she said, in a strange, stifled voice; “ harder 
than I thought. Oh, Paul, Paul!” A sob broke from her then, 
that all her strength could not restrain. She clung to him in 
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sudden terrified abandonment. “ If you should never return,” she 
cried. “If you should change or regre-——” 

** Do you take me for a villain—a brute?” he cried fiercely. “Is 

‘not your honour dear as my own? Have I not sworn that while 

life lasts there shall be no other woman—no other love for me but 
ou?” 

. The burning colour stained her white uplifted face. ‘ Dear—I 

know: but men have sworn those oaths before and—broken them. 

And in that life to which you go, everything will be different. You 

may learn to regret—to despise.” 

“Oh, Sheba,” he cried brokenly, “do not speak like this. Is 
it not hard enough to leave you, but must I leave you distrustful ? ” 

‘“‘ It is the pain,” she cried, in the same stifled way. “I meant 
to be brave. I would not distress you, Paul, but when you go it 
is as if all my life were broken off, as a flower is broken from the 
stem that supports it. You have all the world before you, but I 
—I have nothing.” 

‘“‘ Are your gifts of mind nothing ?” he said. ‘You, too, may 
have a world if you will. The gifts that mine brings are only of 
accident, but yours are your own, and each year will but beautify 
and enrich their store.” 

Her head dropped on his breast. ‘ Your love is more than all,” 
she said; “if I lost that——” - 

“ You never shall,” he answered passionately. “Never, as I 


live. Tell me you believe it, or I cannot leave you in peace. 
What have I done that you should doubt me in such an hour as 
this ?” 

“T will not doubt you, Paul,” she said, lifting her white face 
once more; “never till your own lips bidmedoso. But now go; 
go while I am strong enough to bid you. Between us, all has been 
said, save just—Good-bye.” 


may Heaven guard and bless you 
till we meet again.” 

Her lips met his; her eyes looked back to his—brave, loving, 
trustful, as always they had looked in that glad golden year. 
Between them—all had been said. 

* * * * * 

How those first cold empty days passed, Sheba could never re- 
member. Desolate beyond all desolation was her life to her then, 
for that life had only lived in the love and tenderness of another 
since the hour of passionate abandonment that had sealed her 
doom. 

Miller watched her unceasingly and with a great dread at his 
heart. He thought she would be ill if she could not be roused. 
She never ate, or slept, or did anything save sit in her little lonely 
room in a stupor of grief that found no relief in tears or complaints, 
or in any natural outlet such as most women find so readily. 

He watched her, he followed her about like some old shaggy 
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faithful hound, but she neither heeded nor spoke to him ; she had, 
indeed, no thought of any one, save of the man who was already 
beyond her sight and touch, and no consciousness of anything save 
the dread, strong, terrible misery that had crushed out all the joy 
and all the hope of her heart. 

She was mad, if love be madness, and at times he longed to tell 
her so; but the sight of her suffering restrained him, and life had 
taught him patience, though never had he needed it so sorely as 
now. 

But gradually she recovered. The fortitude and strength’ of 
her nature asserted themselves, and day by day some dormant 
energy awoke, and she gathered up endurance and courage, and 
began to look out on the sunlight and beauty with seeing eyes 
once more, and to speak less sadly, and to think of the needs of 
daily life and of the old familiar household cares, and to tell herself, 
“‘T must live and hope, because he lives.” 

By-and-bye there came a time when life knew a need more im- 
perative, and an obligation more compulsory than her love for her 
lover. She had to rouse herself and think and act. It was two 
months since Paul had left—time for some news of him to reach 
her, and every day she rose with the hope of that expected letter 
strong in her heart. 

It did not reach her, for the very good reason that it lay at the 
bottom of the sea, Paul having trusted it to a vessel which they 
spoke on the way, because he thought she would get it sooner. 
The vessel was wrecked in a frightful storm which overtook it 
some days before sighting Melbourne. A few of the crew were 
picked up afterwards, but the letters and stores were lost for ever. 

Every day she would look at Miiller with that mute inquiry in 
her eyes, but mails came in and vessels of every description 
arrived daily in the port, and still there was no letter. She tried 
to work, but there was no heart in what she did, and when she 
submitted the papers to the old German, he saw that their com- 
position was merely mechanical labour, without the impulse and 
inspiration and freshness that had lent her first book so great a 
charm. 

He grew restless and impatient as the waning summer days 
wore on. 

“ To think that a man’s love should slay all that /” he thought, 
as he looked from her book to herself, and saw that she vainly 
tried to rouse herself, or to throw the old zeal and energy and 
delight into the pages she transcribed. 

Sometimes in the lonely moonlight nights she would walk to 
and fro under the garden trees ; otherwise she never went out, or 
stirred beyond the precincts of the little house. 

One night he joined her there. He had kept silence; he had 
been patient so long: at last he spoke. 

“If you go on like this you will be ill,” he said. “Do you 
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forget what lies before you? You will need all your courage and 
all your strength.” 

‘“‘T am well enough,” she said coldly. 

“No,” he said “ you are not; you are thin and weak; you eat 
nothing ; all your colour is gone; at night I hear you pacing your 
room—you take scarcely any rest. And all for what? Ah, mein 
Frdulein, have reason ; be sensible, as your old Miiller is. Let 
me say to you the old philosophy: ‘ Fate is strong—it is useless to 
rebel.’ Your letter will come no quicker because you watch the 
road, or read of the mails that are due; your lover will not arrive ~ 
one day sooner for all that you fret and wear yourself ill with 
longing and suspense. If he is coming back, he will come back. 
Can you not be consoled and patient ? As forthe letter—the little 
bit of paper—bah! Let us think calmly for one moment of the 
dangers to which that little bit of paper is subject. Hundreds 
and thousands of letters are written that never reach their desti- 
nation. True, you may say, ‘Why should just mine be singled 
out?’ I only say again, as I have said so many times before—the 
‘Irony of Fate.’ The more you look on life, and its accidents and 
results, the more you are convinced that a peculiarly malignant, 
spiteful little demon sits like a spider in his web, catching up all 
the flies of incident and opportunity. Out of a hundred letters, 
yours is just the letter that eould comfort, restore, and delight 
one anxious, faithful heart. ‘I must have that letter,’ says the 
demon. ‘Let the other ninety-nine go; but I must catch that 
one.’ So he catches it. How, I know not. It slips down a 
crack of a letter-box ; it is dropped on the way to the office, and 
some one steals the. stamp; it is in amail-bag that falls over- 
board; it is in a steamer that is wrecked, and one never more 
hears of. Soitis.... for why? Because out of all kinds and 
numbers of letters, it is just the one that is most anxiously 
desired. Mrs. John Snooks writes to Mrs. James Robinson, and - 
Mrs. James Robinson gets the letter. Why? Because she cares 
nothing for Mrs. John Snooks, and only thinks, ‘ Bother the 
woman! I shall have to answer her.’ You see? Now be a 
brave, hopeful Fraulein as of old. If it is to come, it will come. 
Say to yourself that; then the colour will come back to your 
face, and the desire to eat, and to sleep—all will be well. It was 
but to set the mind at rest, and there is only one thing to do that 
—philosophy.” 

Sheba smiled somewhat mournfully at this tirade. 

** No doubt,” she said, “‘ you are right. But it is easier to preach 
Philosophy than to exercise it.” 

“ Try,” he said, “only try. With the very effort there comes 
satisfaction that increases and redoubles. Soon one can look out 
on life cool and dispassionate—taking its joys thankfully, its sorrows 
resignedly. Believe me that is better—oh! how much better, 
I cannot express—than your wild ecstasies and excitements.” 
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** Oh!” she cried passionately, “do you think I would not be 
calm if I could? Do you think I don’t try? But it is too hard 
forme. He might have written—he ought to have written, and 
every day that brings another disappointment makes me feel 
more desperate.” 

“ Hush, hush!” he said soothingly. ‘“ You must not speak like 
that. All human life is more or less associated with pain, bodily 
or mental ; and have I not told you that ‘ that from which there is 
no physical or spiritual escape, must be endured as patiently as 
nature permits ?’” 

‘“‘ Nature is cruel,” she said wearily, “and so is life, and all the 
laws that govern it.” 

“Perhaps,” he said, shrugging his shoulders. “At least we 
think so, because the human organization is averse to suffering in 
any shape or form. But we cannot escape. Never was man or 
woman born into this world who had not a share. That is one 
positive way, at all events, in which the ‘ Unknowable’ has mani- 
fested himself since the entrance of sin into the plan of Creation. 
Now, looking on life, we find that evil is the predominating force. 
For every joy—a double allowance of sorrow; for every granted 
blessing—a million disadvantages. To illustrate it, mein Fraulein, 
here is a lovely country, cursed by heat and—mosquitoes——” 

“‘ Especially mosquitoes,” said Sheba with a faint smile. “ But 
perhaps nature has provided them as an excuse for smokers, like 
yourself.” 

“That is unkind,” he said; “though with your gracious per- 
mission I go to light my pipe and protect myself from the 
enemies. There are too many insects in the world, mein Frdu- 
lein; that is so. Some day I will write a history on them— 
‘The History of Superfluous Insects.’ . . . I must put down that 
title.” 

“TI wonder,” said Sheba, “ how many titles you have put down, 
and when the histories they have suggested, will be written.” 

“Paul said that once,” he answered. “TI told him life might be 
long enough even for me to write my histories. First, I await a 
chance that there will be a race likely to read them. One great 
mistake is the life that lives in an age that cannot comprehend it.” 

“I think,” said Sheba wearily, “ life is all a mistake. It seems 
to have no why, or wherefore.” 

“Oh,” he said coolly, “it has its uses as well as its martyrs. 
Others worked for us, and we work for others; others suffered, 
and we reap the reward. But youth willalways make the mistake 
of expecting too much, of imagining it is of pre-eminent indi- 
vidual importance ; that its desires, its dreams, its loves, its hopes 
are all to be considered and realized . . . . and weare tothe great 
mass of humanity only as the little spot in the map that marks 
one place among a million; the piece in the child’s puzzle that 
helps to make the whole intelligible ; not till we learn that truth 
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can we master the secret of philosophy—content and patience. So 
suffering has its uses, you see, hard as it seems to believe it.” 

She moved along beside him under the heavy eucalyptus boughs. 
Her hands were loosely clasped before her; her eyes, that used 
to seek the stars, now only sought the ground. 

She sighed wearily. ‘Dear Miiller,” she said, “I realize the 
truth of your words, but they do not comfort me. Everything is 
so different—now.” 

‘“ Ah!” he said impatiently ; “ why will you women love? You 
spoil your lives always, and only for a dream.” 

‘“‘T suppose,” she said, “we cannot help it.” Then she hesi- 
tated ; the shy, soft colour came and went in her clear pale skin. 
‘“‘ Dear friend,” she said brokenly, “ you have been so good, so kind, 
and never one word of rebuke or reproach—and I am sure—I am 
sure you blame me. You think I have done very wrong... . ” 

“Child,” he said gently, “do not ever speak like that tome. I 
am not a God ; I blame noone. As for right or wrong—those fun- 
damental principles of morality—they are words inflated by the 
breath of every social distinction. If we are to believe ‘whatever 
is, is right,’ there can be no question of wrong at all. If wrong 
exists, or is caused to exist, then whatever is, is not right. Right is 
a condition of things appealing to certain minds ; but what is right 
to one mind may be totally wrong to another. The savage does 
not think it right that his territories should be wrested from him, 
and his freedom destroyed; but the white man does, and takes 
them. The labourer does not think it right that he should toil 
early and late, and subsist on coarse fare, while his employer 
lives a life of luxury and idleness on the fruit of his toil and 
scanty wage. Morality deems it right that our sentiments, 
emotions, and inclinations should be gratified within reasonable 
degrees; but no two temperaments would define a reasonable 
degree in exactly the same way. Who is to decide which is the 
right way? If it is a question of the one that combines the 
greatest satisfaction to oneself, with the infliction of the least 
harm to others, we would want a Committee of Inspection for 
each case! It is quite impossible to decide how far our deeds con- 
trol or affect the lives of others. An action is like the dropping of 
a pebble in a pool. Who can count the circles that spring from that 
one fact ? Self-denial and self-sacrifice are beautiful virtues, but 
they may do an immense amount of harm physically and morally ; 
for experience shows that they are invariably exercised for the bene- 
fit of very unworthy objects, who stand in some personal relation 
to the exerciser. So yousee, mein Fraulein, your actions concern 
yourself, and you best know how they came about, and it is you— 
not I—who have to suffer for them. Why, then, should I blame 
you? As for the right or the wrong of the case, far be it from me to 
express myself. A pure, unselfish love is rare in this world. When 
a woman loves she thinks there is only one god in the earth, and 
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she calls it—‘ He.’ When she finds that passion is selfish and 
exacting, she sacrifices herself at the shrine of ‘He.’ If that 
passion grows chill, or indifferent, she finds the fault in herself— 
‘He’ is still perfect, still adorable. Ah, well, I am a foolish old 
man. I can talk, talk, talk. It will never alter woman. One 
wonders sometimes how that God they worship, made them so 
foolish, and so wise, and so lovable, all in one.” 

He drew her arm within his own, with a sudden gesture of 
tenderness. “Do not think badly of your old Miiller,” he said. 
‘“‘ He has never blamed you; he is your friend for always. But 
oh, my dear! my dear! don’t pin all the faith and trust of your 
great heart on a man’s love. . . . . Did I not tell you that all 
women’s idols have feet of clay ?” 

“ Not Paul’s,” she said very low, and with a great beauty and 
tenderness in her uplifted eyes. 

‘Oh, no,” said the old German grimly, “ not Paul’s. Certainly 
not—Paul’s. His are pure gold.” 


CHAPTER XLVIII. 
A LIFE FOR A LIFE, 


THE air had grown close and sultry while they paced the dusky 
garden walks. The faint breeze died away, and that ominous 
stillness which forbodes a storm oppressed the atmosphere. 

“ Ach /” said Miiller, lifting his straw hat, “ but this would be a 
delightful land if it had two months less of summer.” 

“Tam tired; I think I will go in,” said Sheba wearily, as they 
neared the verandah. 

“ Well, I will make myself some exercise,” said Miller. “I 
vannot sleep when a storm is threatening. I go towards the river,” 
he added, as she withdrew her arm. ‘ Now be good, be wise, 
mein Fraulein ; sit down and read one of our good old friends, 
and try to be philosophical. Do not write—your brain wants rest. 
Then, too, your heart will grow calm.” 

She said nothing; only went quietly into the low trellised 
verandah. A lamp was burning on the table, the bamboo chairs 
were scattered about in their usual careless fashion, some littered 
with books and papers and music—the music at which Miller 
worked so perseveringly. : 

“For fame,” he said, “since that an audience had yet to be 
born who would understand anything deeper than ‘Trovatore’ 
or ‘Tom Bowling.’” 

She seated herself besid2 the table, and took up one of the 
English periodicals that had come in by the last mail. 

Turning over the pages, she came upon a review of her own 
book, “ Damaris.” With a little thrill of pardonable pride she 
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read the frank praise, the kindly hints, and the welcome 
encouragement it gave her. Was her childish prayer to be 
granted, she wondered? The prayer that had asked for neither 
beauty, nor love, nor wealth, but only for that one Divine gift which 
makes all other things of life of little value, because in itself it 
holds all. 

It had seemed so easy to her to write : her imagination was so 
vivid, her fancies so quick, that strange education of hers had so 
enlarged her mind and ripened its forces of thought and expres- 
sion, that the effort to curb and curtail had cost her far more than 
the effort to construct her story. 

And every one spoke well of it, and none of those critics and 
reviewers had discovered the secret of the author’s sex. The book 
was always attributed to a man—young and inexperienced, but 
stilla man. She smiled a little as she laid down the notice. “I 
suppose,” she said, * I owe that severe style to Miiller. How he 
did prune and curtail and ridicule what he called my ‘flowers of 
expression.’ I owe him a great deal.” 

She heard the click of the garden gate as she pushed the 
magazine aside, and took up a book in its place. She supposed it 
was Miiller returning, and did not look up. The lamplight fell on 
her bent head with its lovely wealth of hair, and on the graceful 
outlines of her figure, as she leant forward, supporting her cheek 
on her hand. 

Suddenly, without warning or ceremony, a voice broke the 
stillness—the voice of a woman, and a stranger. 

*T suppose,” it said, “ you—are Sheba Ormatroyd ?” 

The girl started, her hand dropped. .She looked back into a 
strange and unknown face, with blue mocking eyes, and bright 
hair, that made a warm red halo round the white brows. 

“You are very unceremonious,” she said, “ but as you seem to 
know my name, perhaps you will state your business.” 

‘“* My business!” said the woman with a coarse laugh. “ Well, 
first it’s to see you. Second to tell you a piece of news that’s too 
good to keep. I’ve had some trouble to find you out. Girls of 
your stamp aren’t generally so close; maybe you're one of the 
mock virtuous lot! However——” 

- Sheba rose to her feet. Some premonition of the truth flashed 
across her. Her face grew white as death, but her eyes, sombre 
and defiant, flashed back to that insulting gaze. 

“‘ Who are you, and why do you come here ?” she said haughtily. 
‘*T have no wish to hear your news. You are a total stranger ; 
you can know nothing that concerns me.” 

“I know a great deal,” said the woman insolently; “ more, 
perhaps, than you think. I know first that you are my husband’s 
mistress, and have been trying to take him from me. Yes, you 
may start. I am Paul Meredith’s wife—and the law has given 
him back to me. That’s my news. How do you like it? I thought 
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I'd bring it myself. Best to show there was no animosity. You 
thought to get him, did you! Well, I don’t admire his taste, but 
that’s neither here, nor there——” 

A faint cry of horror left the girl’s pale lips. Words she could 
find none; the veins in her throat seemed to swell; everything 
grew dim and dark before her eyes. “ His wife!” she cried in her 
heart . . . “Oh, God of Heaven—his wife!” 

“You see,” continued the woman leisurely, “I knew the case 
would go against him if I secured the cleverest man. Bless you, 
l’ve come out as innocent as a lamb, and he—as black as Satan—if 
he is black. Myself I think there’s a deal more wickedness in the 
white side of humanity. . . . Well, you see, Paul wasn’t in 
court, and I was. Then the lawyer . . . he was quite in love 
with me, and so was the judge—a merry old soul with a shrewish 
wife. He wasn’t above a spree on the sly, for all his wigs and 
gowns. You see women are scarce here as yet, and when a pretty 
one does crop up—whew—w !—she can just twiddle the men round 
her fingers! That’s why I stayed in Melbourne and did the 
wronged and deserted wife. And, you see, you were a great card 
to play!—the trump of trumps I may say. And now you know 
how it stands. I’ve come here to tell you that I mean to have my 
husband back . . . and that youcanwalk . . . justas 
soon as ever you like. He’s gone to England, and I’m going to 
follow him. He may soon be an earl, and I intend to be a 
countess, whether he likes it ornot. There’s the child, too. He’s 
the lawful heir, and I’m going to stick to him. Now do you see: 
how the land lies? You have had your innings. You had best 
go and find another lover. It won’t take you long in Melbourne, 
and the price is just what you like to fix. . . . My!—if the 
girl isn’t going to faint . . . By Jove,I thought she’d take it 
easier than that.” 

Sheba had sunk back on the bamboo lounge, sick to death with 
shame and horror. Her senses reeled—she could neither see nor 
hear, but the echo of those coarse, brutal words, seemed to beat 
on her brain like a brazen hammer. 

The woman moved forward—she saw that the girl had lost 
consciousness, and in common humanity went to her relief. She 
loosened her gown and laid her back on the seat. Suddenly her 
eyes flashed. She uttered an exclamation of surprise. 

“TI wouldn’t have said it if I had known—that!” she muttered. 
“ Poor thing! she looks buta child . . . So this is what all 
that pretence of living away from the house came to . 
And Paul who always set up fora saint . . . My!. . just 
as if they ain’t all alike: saint and sinner—judge and jury. I’ve 
had some experience, and I ought to know!” 

She was bathing Sheba’s brow with cold water, and fanning her 
with one of Miller’s MS. sheets of music while these thoughts 
occupied her mind. But the girl did not revive, and after a time 
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she grew alarmed. She raised her voice and called for help, but 
no one appeared. Again she cried, and yet again. 

Suddenly the gate opened—there was a sound of rapid steps. 
“ Donnerwetter! What’s the matter . . . Woman, who are 
you, and what have you done to the Fraulein?” 

‘‘ Never mind who I am just now,” said the woman insolently. 
‘“‘T only came to see her on a matter of business, and just as I was 
leaving she was took like this. I don’t know if you’re a married 
man, but if you’ll take my advice, just carry herto her bed. You 
look strong enough, though she’s no fairy, and then I'll look after 
her while you go for adoctor . . . And you'd best look sharp, 
too. Haven’t you any female about the place ?—’cause I should like 
some one handy.” 

Miiller had listened dumb and stupefied to these directions, but 
one look at the girl’s death-like face decided him to act first, and 
talk afterwards. Perhaps the woman was a dressmaker, or a nurse. 
He did not parley further, but lifting Sheba in his arms, bore her 
to her own room, and then went off for the nearest doctor. 

Meanwhile Sheba’s self-appointed attendant undressed her with 
deft and strangely gentle fingers, and again tried all possible 
means to restore her to consciousness. 

Once the girl sighed heavily and opened her eyes, then with a 
little hysterical cry lapsed once more into insensibility. 

The woman grew seriously uneasy at last. “Good Lord! sup- 


posing she dies!” she muttered. ‘ Nothing seems to rouse her. 
I never thought she was in this state, or I wouldn’t have done it, 
not even for the sweetness of revenge. To think how I’ve counted 
on this hour, and thought what glorious fun it would be to tell 
her how I’d won the fight, and now ” 

If Miller had heard her he would have said she, too, was only 
illustrating his favourite theory of the Irony of Fate. 

* * * * 


* 


It was an hour and a half before Miiller returned, bringing the 
doctor with him. The stranger and the servant were both with 
Sheba. She was still unconscious. 

The grief and anxiety of those two months, coupled with the 
shock of that terrible announcement, had proved too much for her 
strength. The doctor looked grave when he saw her condition, 
and as hour after hour passed she grew worse. The servant, a 
young inexperienced girl, was worse than useless, and he speedily 
ordered her out of the room. Finding that the other woman was 
handy, and free from all nervousness, he begged her to remain 
through the night. He imagined she was a friend of the unfor- 
tunate girl, whose state grew momentarily more critical, and he 
had no time to waste on useless questions. 

Miiller paced the verandah the whole night long, in a frame of 
mind that defied philosophy. He was telling himself that from 
first to last it was he who had played the Deus ex machina of 
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Sheba Ormatroyd’s fate. He had inserted that advertisement 
which brought her to their house—he had engaged her—he had 
talked of her to Paul until the young man’s interest was awakened 
too deeply for his own peace of mind. He had counselled him to 
run away with her, and again, when that fatal barrier had arisen 
between them, he it was who had persuaded the girl to remain still 
under their roof, though he might well have known the danger of 
such a proceeding. 

“ Tonly meant to educate her mind,” he told himself again and 
again in self-extenuation. ‘I meant her to be such a woman as 
the world has rarely seen; and look what I have made of her. 
While I was dreaming of her future, love was undermining all my 
work. . . . Some day I will write a history of Sublime Follies 
—as illustrated by woman—and show how she spoils all her 
genius, talent, and fame, by some weakness such as Sheba has 
displayed. They are all alike—ready to forget themselves and 
what they owe to their genius, and barter all for a man’s sake. 
. But we are nearly as foolish. I, with all my philosophy, 


I was not wise enough to turn away from a girl’s sad face and 
big pathetic eyes. I, who had sworn all my life to occupy myself 
but with my own fortunes, and when I am old and grey, and 
should have been hard and selfish too, I turn aside to meddle 
with the fate of another. I am rightly served. . . . There 


was never a female creature born who did not make a man repent 
the hour in which he turned aside to aid her. I am not the first. 
There is no fear that I shall be the last—if that is consolation.” 

But it was not consolation as he paced to and fro, and watched 
the lightning play over the dark sky, and heard the roll of the 
thunder through the sultry night, and the fall of the heavy rain 
among the leaves without. Not consolation when each report 
from that silent room had more of dread, and less of hope. 


* * * * * 


The rain had ceased. There was a faint glow of saffron and 
rose in the eastern sky. Miller paused to look at it, when a cry 
reached his ears, a cry of more than mortal agony. 

Then a window was hurriedly opened. The doctor put out his 
head and called to him: 

“We must have further advice,” he said. ‘I can’t take the 
responsibility. See here—go to this address; he is the best doctor 
in Melbourne. Tell him to come at once, and to bring his instru- 
ments. Stay—I had best write it down. Lose no time—every 
moment is of importance.” 

Miiller took the card. He felt bewildered—almost afraid. “Is 
there—danger ?” he asked faintly. 

‘“‘ Danger !” said the physician curtly, as he began to close the 
window. “Yes; two lives hang in the balance. One must be 
sacrificed before many hours are past.” 
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CHAPTER XLIX. 
“GOOD-BYE, PAUL!” 


THRouGH fever-mists of pain and semi-madness, the brain of Sheba 
Ormatroyd struggled back to consciousness. 

She opened her eyes on the dim light of her own little chamber. 
It was strangely still; she seemed quite alone. The white net 
curtains were drawn back from the low iron bedstead, the furniture 
was in its accustomed place ; yet it seemed as if long, long years 
had passed since she had seen them. 

She half rose from the pillows. How weak she felt. Had she 
been ill? She pushed the heavy hair from off her brow and tried 
to think what had happened. She had been talking to Miiller— 
ah, yes—then she was reading—then . 

She sank back with a faint cry. She remembered it all now— 
all. 

That woman, that bold, hard-faced woman who had told her she 
was Paul’s wife—that the law had given him back to her. Never 
again could he be hers, to love, to care for. The law had said so 
—the hard, cruel law of man, which had decreed he was bound 
to an adulteress, a harlot—almost a murderess! 

She cowered there among the pillows, and covered her eyes with 
her hands. Memory spoke of anguish suffered. The silence 
around was full of ghostly noises rising higher and higher in a 
scale of terror that wrung her very soul. Outside, the trees whis- 
pered, the soft stir of wings spoke of flitting shapes, and the 
flutter of life among the thick-leaved creepers and drooping boughs 
beyond her silent chamber. 

As she heard, other memories came thronging thick and fast. 
A time of more than mortal agony—of strange faces bent above 
her—of strange voices whispering around her. 

“It is dead—of course—better the child than the mother eas 

The child—her child; it was dead, then. . . In her heart she 
was thankful that no look or voice of her unknown offspring could 
ever remind her of its father. Better the child than the mother! 
Oh, no! no! What fool had said that? What was life to her 
now! What could it ever be again? She felt only the terrible, 
inexorable humiliation of one truth. That other woman was Paul’s 
wife—the adulteress who had wronged him—not she—never, 
never she—the girl who had loved him better than her own life, 
ay, loved him to her own undoing! As she thought of it, reason 
and hope alike deserted her. She looked out on one wide, blank 
desolation, and her soul cried out, “It is too hard ; I cannot bear it.” 

She lay there with closed eyes—a dull stupor held her senses. 
Suddenly a voice sounded ; she started up, every nerve quivering 
with horror. That voice—that hateful, terrible voice. How came 


” 
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she here? Why had she not followed Paul as she had threatened ? 
The voice came nearer. She heard the familiar accents of the old 
German answering it. 

“Indeed, my good lady, but for you I know not what we should 
have done. . . . ‘The doctors say you saved her life.” 

Sheba hid her face on the pillow. What could they mean! 
Saved her life—this creature—this cruel fiend who had taunted 
her with her shame . . ._ had told her that Paul was hers, and 
that she was going to enforce her claims without an hour’s delay. 

She almost laughed in derisive scorn. Had Miiller gone mad, 
or was her enemy acting a part in order to have the greater 
triumph? She lifted her head and listened again. Yes, it was 
true. This woman had stayed with her in those hours of peril ; 
had nursed and tended her till danger wasover. . . This woman / 

It seemed incredible. It seemed an outrage on all decency. It 
made her blood boil with shame and horror unutterable. And yet 
it was true—true. Then a very delirium of terror and of shame 
seized her strained and weakened fancy. Never again should this 
woman rest under the same roof with her—tend her, speak to her, 
minister to her wants and necessities. Never, whilst she had life 
to resist, strength to rebel. 

The force of passion lent her strength that was almost super- 
human. Every nerve was strung to its utmost tension, every 
vein throbbed as with the torture of a newly-recognized outrage. 

Ah,no! Let life go,as love had gone! Let the gates of exist- 
ence close for ever on this fragment of another suffering mortal’s 
history. 

Stealthily, yet with the force of determination in her fevered 
movements, she crept out of bed—she thrust her naked feet into 
slippers, and, catching up a long dark cloak that hung behind the 
door, she threw it round her and drew the hood over her head. 
Then she opened the window softly and peered into the dark 
verandah beyond. No one was there, but the voices still reached 
her from the adjoining sitting-room. 

The air was cool and fresh, the sky ablaze with stars. That 
coolness was delicious. Alas! it could not check the madness 
rushing swiftly as the blood itself through those fevered veins, 
mounting with wild hysterical force to the throbbing brain. Across 
the garden paths a dark shadow flitted, across the road beyond and 
down to the dark river, rapid and swollen now with heavy rains. 

How swiftly the waters tlowed—and out there beyond was the sea 
—the deep, dark, rolling sea—the sea that would bring her rest 
and sleep and peace—that would give Paul back his freedom— 
that would end her sorrows for ever . 

She stood a moment on the bank, looking upwards to the 
shining silver worlds that filled the vaults of space. Suddenly a 
thought flashed through the pain and madness that held her in 
their grasp. . . . “Ifthe end of this life be but the beginning 
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of another—if that other be cursed by memory of this / Oh, God, 
if it be so, how fearful and useless an exchange. How more than 
cruel the destiny of the undying soul!” 

She threw her wild despairing arms out to the silent night and 
the deep, swift waters. . . . ‘Good-bye, Paul, good-bye,” she 
whispered. “ You at least will know why I could not live, once I 
knew the truth.” 

A sudden gust of wind caught the loose folds of her cloak. As 
it blew away from her throat the strain attracted her notice with 
a sudden sense of restraint and impatience. Involuntarily she 
put up her hand and loosed the fastenings. The heavy cloth fell 
off her, and lay on the bank at her feet. 

One moment she stood there, a white slender form with dusky 
rippling hair tossed back from the mute agony of her upraised 
face—one moment—then ... . her arms fell to her side, and 
as a stone falls, she fell into the dark flowing water below. 


(To be concluded.) 








LONDON LETTERS, 
TO VARIOUS COUNTRY COUSINS. 


No. V. 


EAR COUSINS, 

The time is approaching when we who live in town have 
very certainly the advantage of you who dwell in the country. 
When the first chill days of late autumn come upon you, you must 
inevitably experience a sensation of dreariness and, if you live far 
from neighbours, a feeling of isolation. With the expectation of 
the long winter before you, this feeling must be heightened by the 
anticipation of many such days to come, when the weather gets 
darker and colder, and callers become more and more infrequent. 

In town, on the contrary, there is a delightfully cosy sensation 
in settling down for the winter. How cheery is the first fire, 
lighted on a chilly evening in October, and how pleasant is the 
task of making the house thoroughiy comfortable with winter 
hangings and packing off to be thoroughly cleansed and renovated 
the lace and muslin curtains that looked so fresh and pretty in the 
hot weather, but have now acquired a faded and tawdry aspect, 
partly owing to their unsuitability to their autumnal surroundings. 
Town is at its best in autumn, so far as amusements are con- 
cerned. It is not too hot to enjoy the theatres and concert-rooms, 
and though an occasional fog is sure to occur on the most incon- 
venient days, things on the whole are quite enjoyable. Theatrical 
managers generally put forth enticing programmes for the autumn 
season ; concerts are endless in their number and variety, and of 
late, October and November have been socially brilliant, many 
fashionable families preferring a sojourn in town to remaining in 
the country during the dispiriting season of decay. 

Yes! we have the best of it, country cousins, though when the 
bright spring days come we shall be envying you, and longing for 
blue skies and green fields. 

I hear that fashions in dress are to be very pretty and becoming 
this autumn. The very softest and warmest of woollen fabrics are 
in preparation for our wear. The texture is of the supplest, and 
the folds in which it is to fall are to be dictated by the figure they 
cover. During the days of crinolettes and dress-improvers you must 
often have noticed than when an actress on the stage appeared in 
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a gown with straight folds and guiltless of irrelevant excrescences, 
the sight of her was quite a refreshment to the eye. Ihave just seen 
a lovely gown prepared fora wedding that is shortly to take place 
in town. It is of velvet in the softest shade of reseda. The skirt is 
perfectly straight and plain all round, being gathered into a waist- 
band. Itis edged with a band of dark sable, about six inches deep. 
The bodice crosses over, as two-thirds of the new ones now do, show- 
ing a quantity of cream-coloured ruffles above the point where the 
two sides cross each other. The short coat, to be worn over this, is 
a purely delicious little garment. It is made of the reseda velvet, 
edged with sable and lined with blush-pink silk. The sleeves are 
rather wide at the wrist, so that they slip on without the slightest 
trouble. The coat fits tightly below the bust, fastening with large 
old silver buttons. Above this, it is double-breasted, turning back 
in revers lined with sable, the creamy ruffles of the bodice showing 
in the opening. A high sable collar fastens under the chin with 
an antique silver clasp. The hat to be worn with this is in the 
darkest brown felt, with brown and cream-coloured ostrich feathers, 
and a knot of blush-pink velvet. It must be a really hopeless 
woman who could look plain in such a becoming costume. 

Tartans are worn, as they always are in autumn. Some have enor- 
mous checks, far too large for any one but a giantess to don without 
being dwarfed by them. The dressmakers, however, make them 
up on the cross, and use their highest skill to artistically arrange 
the portentous checks. These are by no means ugly when the 
lines are very soft and subdued. I have seen a dark moss-green 
checked with faint lines of amber and scarlet, which was really 
pretty. The texture of the good tartans is perfect; for some 
reason decidedly superior, as a rule, to that of the plain woollen 
materials. Beige is much in favour again, as a colour which com- 
bines pleasantly with the fashionable tones of brown and gold. I 
saw, yesterday, a very pretty costume of beige cloth, opening over 
a front of which the foundation was invisible, so closely was it 
covered with rows of broad gold military braid. The skirt was 
edged with a wide trimming of the braid, which also formed the 
sleeves from the elbow to the wrist; above were puffings of the 
beige cloth, gigot fashion. The collar, too, was like Malachi’s in 
the warlike Irish melody, a “ collar of gold.” 

It is possible that some of my country cousins may like to be 
told that “ beige” means the natural brownish-yellow colour of the 
wool when undyed. 

Gold is extraordinarily becoming to some complexions, usually 
to the brunette order, but by no means seldom to the richly tinted 
blonde, the ‘ positive” not the “negative” blonde. If you are as 
well acquainted as you ought to be with your “ Autocrat of the 
Breakfast Table,” you will remember his distinction between the 
two. I have seen golden hair look lovely with a gold fillet con- 
fining it, and a beautiful blonde made a great success last winter 
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in an evening dress of brightest amber brocade. Try a mass of 
gold held up to your face before a looking-glass, cousins. You 
may make a useful discovery, and possibly a very economical one. 
To those who like to “gar auld claithes luik amaist as weel’s thc 
new,” braid is an invaluable institution. It can be adapted to 
edges that are slightly worn, and used to cover pieces inserted 
down the front of a bodice to make it a little wider. Sometimes 
garments shrink; sometimes wearers expand. In either case a 
little clever adaption is necessary, and both braid and lace are 
often invaluable to hide the contrivances of the adaptor. 

An excellent occupation for the autumn evenings is to braid 
oneself a dress trimming for wearing in the early spring days 
when bright sunshine makes a new gown a necessity. The best 
way to set about this is to get the dress planned and cut out, and 
then send the pieces to be braided to have the pattern stamped 
upon them. Braiding and embroidery always look doubly hand- 
some when worked upon the material as they do when wrought in 
strips and laid on. A child’s frock is pleasant work for wintry 
days, accompanied as it always is by thoughts of the little figure 
it is to invest. The amount of happiness that mothers get out of 
the needlework they do for their children can never be estimated. 
It is incalculable. And devoted aunts share in this inexpensive 
kind of enjoyment to a certain extent. But do not forget to allow 
for several months’ growth on the part of the intended wearer, if 
you undertake to adorn a small garment for the wearing of some 
happy little niece or nephew. 

When autumn begins we look on every fine day as a gift that is 
as unexpected as it is pleasant. It is like a bonus additional to 
our expectations and proportionately prized. To us in London a 
fine day often means a study of shop windows, which, just now, 
are full of attractive and tempting things. The new mantles are 
particularly pleasing and so varied of shape and style that only the 
most difficult will fail to find something to please her. 

Some of us are hard to please, are we not? And not always 
because our standard is high, I fear. What do my country cousins 
think ? 

Cc. E. H. 








